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“of the theory of state own- 
ership and state control of 
water power development 
belongs to Charles Evans 

Hughes.”’—Governor Smith 

in an Address Before Sur- 

vey Dinner, Dec. 14, 1926. 





‘the origin. 


lature in 1912... with a 


wasn’t any too strong for 
it, not that it was wrong 
- .. it was a litile bit too 
early.”——Governor Smith 
in an Address Before Sur- 
vey Dinner. 





(water power) plan but I 











furnish it cheaper to the 
distributing company than 
such company is now able 
to buy it.” — Governor 
Smith in The N. Y. Times 


of March 5, 1926. 








_ | WAS IT TOO EARLY?: — 
In 1912, when it was “too 
early” for Smith to act, the 
province of Gntario was al- 
ready five years advanced 
on its government genergt- 
ing and distributing system 
which now supplies elec- 
tricity at 2 cents per kilo- 
wat hour. The cost in 
New York, under Smith, is 
over six cents. 





RDS :- 


. in 1907. Five years 

in 1912 Smith thought it 
was “too early” to act. To- 
day, 21 years later, Smith 
has finally adopted the idea 
of furnishing cheaper light 
to the distributing com- 

nies. 21 years behind 
Hughes! And still wrong! 
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The Facts About 
The Democratic 
Nominee’s Power 


Record 


By Louis Wabienis 


(Socialist Candidate For Gov- 
ernor of New York State) 


NNEW YORK has natural water 
falls sufficient to develop about 
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four million horse power of elec- 
trical energy. The utilization of 











TIMELY 
TOPICS 


By Norman Thomas 


Socialist Candidate 
for President 











N IOWA the farmess last month 
When we were there were worried 
lest an abundant corn crop bring low 
prices. In Idaho when we were in 
Pocatello the farmers representing 
seven states debated whether to leave 
part of their potato crop in the 
ground or give it to cattle. Similar 
questions bother the peach growers of 
California. They may be bankrupt by 
the bounty of their crops! Yet in 
the world as a whole millions are hun- 
gry and some are starving. Basically 
it is not over production but under 
consumption which curses the farm- 
er. Now and then there may be too 
much of one crop. There is not enough 
food. That is the indictment of our 
crazy system of production and dis- 
tribution. 
Nevertheless the farmers cannot 


it’s Your Party— 


Nake 


It Powerful! 





cess in the forty-eight states. 


rather than those who own. The 
fident that you will understand the 
With your heip we can contin 


¢lalism. 
Norm2n Thomzus’ speech: 
“Editors, The New Leader. 
“Dear Comrades: 


ing a time clock. 
aid in the present campaign. 
them in years to come. 
“Fraternal 
“Pasadena, Calif.” 
Comrades, the hour has come. 


nine party 


Here are the contributions recei 





wait for a completely Socialist world 
to put things right. They want imme- | 
diate help. Hence the political pres- 
sure which has made both Hoover and | 
Smith endorse the principle of gov- 
ernment aid in marketing the crop | 
surplus, though they are vague in| 
method and Smith much as he wants | 
the farmer vote won't plainly say | 
the words: McNary Haugen bill or | 
equalization fee. 
We Socialists have stated our wil- | 
lingness to take the McNary Haugen | 
bill or a revision of it as an emergen- | 
cy measure. But more and more in- 
sistently the question arises: If the | 
government should set up machinery 
to help the farmers market a surplus, 
why not machinery to market the | 
whole crop? The McNary Haugen 
bill won’t do the farmers any good at 
all unless by taking care of the sur- 
plus abroad it raises the price of food 
at home. That may be better than 
bankruptcy for the farmers and : 
the long run it may possibly build up 
general prosperity so the city workers 
won’t feel the pinch of higher food 
prices too keenly. In the meanwhile 
it may be a pretty serious matter for | 
some of them. | 
Now, so far as possible, instead of 
helping farmers at the cost of con- 
sumers why not try to help both farm- 
ers and consumers at the cost of the 
middle men and processers whose 
present methods undeniably result in 
exploitation and waste? 
between what the farmer gets for 
everything from wheat to milk and 
what the rest of us pay is shocking. 
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New York City. 
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Nathaniel J. Hillson, New York City... 1, 
Jennie L. Harvey, Cleveland, Ohio..... 5 
J. M. C., Ohio ... Ree arn — 
R. Brainard, Little Rock, Calif......... 1. 
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ing and to be abie to do as you please with your wages. 
1 am serding you a check for $25.00 of my first month’s earnings to 
I hope there will be many more of 


set itself a quota of $2,500. Add your name to this list. 
contributions to The New Leader Campaign Appeal, 7 East 15th Street, 


TPHE Socialist Party has no rich investment brokers, no wealthy 
barkers_ to finance the campaign which Norman Thomas and the 
cther Socialist candidates are conducting with such conspicuous suc- 


* 


The Socialist Party has to depend upon those intelligent men and 
women who have a vision of a new and civilized America. 
For that reason they look to you, the men and women who work 


Socialist Party looks to you con- 
reasons for our appeal. 
ue this campaien which is reach- 


ing literally thousands of those who have never before heard of So- 
Fere is a typical letter from a young man who listened to 


“After six years in college I am at last a working man, punch- 
It’s a great sensatiey to be earning your own liv- 


To celebrate 


ly yours, 


“BURNHAM P. BECKWITH.” 


We are on the high road to a gen- 


of opposition to both old parties. Give us what you can and 
we will give you the party of your heart’s desire. 


ved to-date. The New Leader has 
Send your 














G. Welby Van Peet, Tacoma Park, Md.. $2.00 1. A. Bean, Live Oak, Fla. .......ccee0e 5.00 
arwi ese le. ‘ep 25 ~ m 
IL. stig. iekorie i 7 sg ca, grt G. Gueldenhaar, Flanagan, U1........ eo 61.00 
C. W. Broomall, Washington, D. C.... 10.00 John Doerfler, Milwaukee, Wis........ ° 1.00 
John Kosin, Girard, Ohio 5.00 Emil Dietz, Milwaukee, Wis... 1.00 
Dr. Georg: Weloy Van Pelt, * Reeser ie 5.00 
; Tacoma Park, M@. ..........-¢ 2.00 Henry Morgan, Dalyell, Ill... 1.00 
Wm. H. Seamen, Hobart Mills, Calif... 10.00 M. Mardfin, New Llano, L2 2.00 
H. Nielsen, Maspeth, L. L, N. Y....... 2.00 Robert T. Drake, Hanover, N. 15.00 
Chester C. Platt, Bye, N. Y¥.........cce0 10.99 Mrs. L. Kantor, Yonkton, S. D. ...... 1.00 
J. H. Arnold, Columbus, Ind........... 5.00 W. M. Bryan, Paso Robles, Calif... e 2.00 
Blaz Novak, Chiezgo. Hil........... cee 1,00 J. W. Wells, San Jose, Calif.. 2.00 
A. Lefkowitz, New York City. 3.00 A. C. Bruce, Du Bois, Pa.. 5.00 
Wm. Boardman, Falfa, Colo.. -50 Fred Kinkle, Aledo, Ill... ..... . 2.00 
A. B. Edwards, Grove, Okla.. 3.00 Geo, Weiby Van Pelt, Tacoma Par! 1.00 
Wm. Busching, Versailles, Ind. ....... 1.00 John Reitz, Buffalo, N. Y. . nay 1.00 
Stanley Marsh, Duluth, Minn......... 5.00 “Wm. RB. Brown, Larimer, Pa. +e «=—-2.00 
Kurt H. Sell, Detroit, Mich. .......... 8.00 John Wilt, Bisbee, Ariz...... _ ° 1.00 
D. M. Eis, Palisades, Wasbington...... 1.00 Aaron Rotman, Chelsea, Mass. . 1.00 
Fred R. Whitcomb, Greenfield, Mass 5.00 Thomas McGee, Essington, Pa. coco 2.00 
ym. J. C. Wisman, Ithaca, N. Y... 5.00 H. Roth, New York City ........... oo 1.00 
Gustave Bacsler, New York City 5.00 Workers of Kalamazoo 
Alfred H. Henderson, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 10.00 Stove Foundry, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 21.75 
Jos. Long, Massillon, Ohio ........... 10.60 John Ripple, Lowell, Ariz.............. 5.00 


Burnham P. Beckwith, Pasadena, Calif. 25. a 3 i 
Dr. H. C. Buddenberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 10.00 |didate for borough president in the 


Total te October 2nd............... $307.25 | 








Thomas Tells 
Churches Rum 
Not The Issue| 


Thomas, Hoa ! 
Dates In N. Y. 


Announced 


Open Letter to Protestants State Socialist Campaign | 


Says Stand Is Being! 


Taken for Bigotry 


letter to the Protestant | 
America 


an open 
Churches of 
took 


candidate for President, 


To plan marketing scientifically and | the electorate. d 


eliminate superfluous middlemen is | 
the great task. 


to work in harmony with cooperat- 


and progressively to eliminate mid- 
dlemen? That looks to Socialists much 
better than merely to market sur- 
pluses with government help. Right | 
now a socially minded commission | 
merchant, John Serata, of Philadel- | 
phia, is working on concrete plans to 
this end, some of which I have seen. 
It is the line our efforts should take. 
There is much expert detail work to | 
be done in devising a suitable plan | 
and he is a public benefactor who 
contributes to it. | 


Mr. Hoover's plain speaking on reli- | 
gious bigotry in this campaign does credit 
to his political good sense as well as to 
the soundness of his principles. Of course, ; 
Gov. Smith in his Oklahoma: speech did 
the proper thing by disclaiming any | 
desire to have Catholics vote for him as 
In Smith’s position any other | 
stand would have been folly, and Smith | 
is no fool. Whether the bigots on both 
sides will follow the counsel of their 
leaders, is a matter that only time can 
tell. 

Meanwhile I respectfully call to the 
attention of my opponents the fact that | 


there is racial and political bigotry or in- | 
tolerance as well as religious bigotry in! 
this campaign. For instatice, the con- | 
tinued confinement of Mooney and Bil- 
lings in San Quentin prison is proof of 
@ terrible type of bigotry which that 
eminent Californian, Herbert Hoover, has 
mever mentioned. If Gov. Smith is to 
be considered a champion of racial tole- 
rance and civil liberty he cannot afford 
to accept in silence the support of Con- 
gressman Davey, of Ohio, now Democratic 
candidate for Governor, who was the au- | 
thor of one of the worst peace time sedi- | 
tion laws ever presented to Congress. | 
Still less can he afford to accept in si- | 
lence the support of the Democratic per: 
(Centinued an Page 8) 
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Why not, therefore, | moral issue on which church leaders may 
set up a federal marketing agency | quasi-officially give their support to a 
political party while 
ives, scientifically to guide marketing ;on imperialism, 


“May I ask why prohibition is a great 


they keep silence 


School No. 174 in Brooklyn. 
By way of a through cultivation of | not implicated. 


Swings Into Action—| 
Up-State Meetings Being | 
Arranged 


which he HE campaign of the Socialist Party | 

The spread |made public to-day, Norman Thomas, T oes Y | President. 
Socialist 
exception to the contention that prohibi- 
tion is the greatest “moral” issue before 


in the State of New York begins in 


| 


eandidate for Governor, and other can-/one of them says that if the scandals | 
Waldman | had popped now instead of last Fall 
will be heard at two meetings this Fri-/it would have dealt a death blow to} 
day night, one at the Sunnyside Forum |the Smith 
in Queens and the other in Public/these months ‘to create the fiction | 
| that the Democratic party as such is 


idates on the state ticket. 


PhiilipsGave 
Smith’s Club 
Part of Loot 


Queens Sewer Grafter Do-| 
nated $75,000 To 
Walker—Connolly Cam-' 
paign Fund in 1925 | 


MAN is known by the company | 
+% he keeps. And those people who | 
are getting so apopleptic when any- | 
one criticizes Al Sniith hed better lay | 
off for a while from pointing the al 
ger of scorn at Mabel Walker Wille- | 
prandt, John Roach Stratton and the / 
rest of Mr. Hoover's little playmates 
and pay a little attention to the gang | 
that trails with their own candidate. 
We do not refer at this moment to | 
Messrs. Raskob, duPont, Lehman, | 
Owen D. Young, or any of the rest | 
of the open-shop, labor hating, power | 
trust and finance capitalist gang that | 
is ballyhooing for the so-called friend 
of the people. 

Nor do we, at this moment, refer 
to Frank Hague, the Southern labo- 
hating Democrats and the Tammany ; 
Hall district leaders of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. 

We beg, at this moment, to call} 
your attention to John M. Phillips, 
the late lamented sewer King of 
Queens, grafter and corruptionist ex- 
traordinary, and the most. pictur- 
esque and monumental scoundrel in 
his peculiar line since the sainted 





essor of Al Smith as boss Of Ta¥ima- 
ny Hall, ‘ 

We know that Tammany Hall is an | 
xious to make it appear that it is not 
concerned in the sewer grafts. We 
know that Tammany Hall ran a can- 





recent primaries against the hand- 
picked candidate of Maurice E. Con-| 
nolly, now on trial for his honor and 
his liberty. We know that it is also; 
whispered that Tammany intends to 
have its henchmen cut Patten and 
vote for the Republican candidate, so 
that the Tiger can march across the 
Queensboro Bridge and organize a 
new branch upon the ruins of the 
shattered Connolly organization. We 
know that Connolly was ene of May- | 
or Hylan’s most ardent supportc *s in 
the 1925 primaries for renomination | 
as against Tammany’s own Jimmie | 
Walker. | 


It is a fact that the reason the trial and, Md. 


is being held now and not at another | 


time is the Al Smith candidacy for) 
Every man in the case 
knows, and all of them say—but not 


earnest this week with the first list of for publication—that the one issue in | 148, Mich. 
meetings arranged for Louis Waldman, | the sewer trial is our own Al: 


Every 


candidacy. It took all 


Marshall 
Richmond, V2. } 


podrome Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 
tional Press Club Auditorium, Wash- 
ington,, D. C. 

William M. Tweed, an early Predec- | central High School. 

' ton, Del., New Century Club. 


Pa., Carnegie Music Hall, 4th st. and 
Shevlie Park. 


Central Junior High School. 
Club, Cieveland, Ohio. 


ty, New Haven, Conn., Hyperion The-; 
atre. 


Dinner; Superior Elks Hall. 
Institute. 


ish Folks Theatre, New York City. | 


Ohio. 


Wis. 


Wash. 


| co, Cal. é 





Begins Speaking Tour for 
Socialist Party on Wednes- 
day, Ociober 10. 











Refuse To Take 5% 


Slash 


(By A New Leader Cérrespondent) 
EW BEDFORD, Mass. --- Faced 
with a continuance of short ra- 
tions and a bitter winter, thousands 
of textile strikers have voted against 
|a proposed compromise of a five per 
‘cent. reduction in wages. The com- 
promise was offered by the manufac- 
7. oak turers whose attitude has been one 
;of a ten per cent. reduction since the 
notices posted months ago without 
warning to the workers. 


Where Thomas 
And Maurer |a2.2 2 ys 


affected by te strike and the result 
Can Be Heard was announced Monday afternoon. 
| The decision of the strikers was fol- 
ex jlowed by a great mass meeting at 
| which the result was widely cheered. 
'thus showing a dogged determination 
that is the most insniring of any 
struggle in current labor history. 
The big problem now is that of 
winter relief which faces the heroic 
strikers and their families. They have 
no coal and many of the children are 
without adequate clothing. The strik- 
ers realize the sacrifices that are 
ahead, but they aiso rely upon the 
support of labor organizations and 
friends all over the country to pull 
them through to a victorious settle- 
ment. They figure tht this latest 
episode in the most notable labor 
struggle ever waged in ew England 














James H. Mourer 
Socialist Candidate for Vice-President 








TOUR OF NORMAN THOMAS 


Saturday, October 6. 8 p. m., John 
High School Auditorium, 


Sunday, October 7, 2 p. m., Hip- 


Sunday, October 7, 8.30 p. m., Na- 


Monday, October 8, New York City. 
Tuesday, October 9, Paterson, N. J. 


Wednesday, October 10, Wilming- 


Thursday, October 11, Pittsburgh, 


Friday, October 12, Marion, Ohlo.,\o¢ the strikers’ families will not be 
neglected. 

The strikers also feel that they are 
not fighting for merely a local victory. | 
They are holding the fort on a long! 
line in the textile industry. If they | 
jhad surrendered the textile workers | 
in other localities would feel the blow! 
as they would be compelled to either 
accept a wage reduction or also face 
a long struggle against a wage cut. 
| Relief is now the most vital prob- 
lem of the struggle, more vital than 
during the summer when heat and 
;clothing were not important essen- 
‘tials. Funds should be sent to the 
Strike Relief, Labor Temple, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Saturday, October 13, 12 noon, City 


Sunday, October 14, Yale Universi 


New York, Oct. 15., Aldine Club 
Tuesday, Oct. 16., Phila. Pa., Labor 


Sunday, Ortober 21, 10 a. m., Jew- 





TOUR OF JAMES H. MAURER 
Wednesday, October 10, Cumber- 


Friday, Ociover 12, Detroit, Mich. |Reading Plans Maurer 
Saturday, Octobe: 13, Grand eal Greeting October 10) 
——— | 





Thursday, Gctober 11, Youngstown, 








14, Milwaukee, | | 
READING, PA.—(FP)— All Reading is 
Seattle, | expected to turn out to give Councilman 
James H. Maurer a rousing sendoff as he 

' 


Thursday, October 18, Portland, Ore. | starts on his national campaign tour Oct. | 


Friday, October 19, San Francisco, | 19 8s vice-presidential candidate of the} 
| Socialist party. Cumb2rland, Md., et 


Saturday, October 20, San Francis-| ‘wn, ., Detroit Grand Rapids, Milwau-| 
| kee, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and | 


Sunday, October 


Wednesday, October 17, 


Cut in Wage 


‘Despite Approaching 
Winter, Textile Strikers 


this power, through modern engi- 


New Bedford |: 294 ier, woutt tree at 


;men and women from drudgery, 
would lift the heavy burdens now 


Union Spurn resting on millions of farmers and 


Standing in the way 
of this great accomplishment are 
the powerful utility corporations 
with their monopolies of gas and 
electricity, and their devoted allies, 
the Democratic and Republican 
parties. 

These public utilities maintain a 
powerful lobby in Albany. They 
make and unmake legislation and 
legislators. They elect and keep in 
office Governors. They promote 
or destroy the political fortunes of 
men. They regulate the public 
{regulatory bodies and dominate to 
|a startling extent our educational 
|and informative institutions. The 
stakes are high, and the game is 
unscrupulous. State Engineer Roy 
G. Finch in 1926 reported that the 
harnessing of the waters of the St. 
Lawrence in the section bordering 
New York State ean provide four 
times the power that can he generat- 
jed at Muscle Shoals. (in the ‘St. 
| Lawrence River New York covld, 
jit is estimated, develop 1,250,000 
jforsepower, while Niagara Falls on 
the American side could produce 
| between 750,000 and 1,000,000 ad- 
| ditional horsepower. There are al- 
}so the inland water falls, such as 
| the upper Hudson, the Genesee 
_Tiver, the state canals and a nim- 
ber of rivers and falls too numer- 
| ous to mention. 
| So slow was the legislature to 
jtake advantage of these rich re- 
; sources that the New York Ti--es 
on April 9, 1918, was led to 


| housewives. 








will inspire friends all over the coun- | that the “waste is almost a crime.” 
jtry to see that the physical wants| Unlike the use of other natural re- 


sources, such as coal, oil and tim- 
ber, the use of water power means 
no permanent - consumption and 
eventual depletion. The reverse is 
true about water power. Every 
oe power of water not used is 
ost. 


Why This Waste? 


Why have these enormous natu- 
ral resources been permitted to go 
to waste when in the cities and vil- 
lages so much hard work could be 
lightened, so much more prosper- 


| ity for all people spread around? 


Why have not the Democratic and 
Republican parties adopted a con- 
structive policy? Why do these 
parties continue to make a foot- 
ball of politics out of water power 
instead of applying public interest, 
common senseand scientific meth- 
od to the problem? The answer is’ 
clear: The fight over water power 
has degenerated into a struggle be- 
tween competing power interests 
intent on grabbing the people’s last 
remaining great natural resource 
for private enrichment. 


“Intimate observation of 


I doubt if the propk 
would feel as much at home with the 
Republican Party—or 
jeither— as some of our modern church- 
men.” 

Mr. 


Thomas’ letter 


the field the state campaign headquart- 


armament, the coal 
tragedy, the power lobby and civil 
liberty”, -Mr. Thomas asked. “The 


Bible, if memory serves me, contains no 
Volstead Act, but it is fairly explicit on 
matters of the exploitation of the poor. 


ts and anosiles 


the Democratic 


follows: 
| “TO THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


OF AMERICA: 


conditions 


in my campaign travels from coast to 


i Last Friday a fat greasy hulk of 
— im moon Yom Cue‘ aes oes © wed man lifted himself into the witness | 
to every enrolled Socialist voter in the | chair and admitted under cross-ex- 
state with a return card for use in stat-| |i ation that his name was Fred 
ing what the voter can do in helping the/ Curran, that he had been private sec- 
campaign. A few of these cards are al-| pres 
: reta: f 

ready coming in with financial enn | ee ne i pe ht a 
butions and the committee expects every | ars of Phillips’ stealings in his pri 

J list to do his bit. ei 
“a the te field workers and | Vate bank account and that at Phil- | 
street spakers in the country has also} ots 000 and pod cc ophagpre nee na 
been at work in the state for more than 5 dal . : oe ad 
a week. Henry Jaeger who has been as- | ©2™@P#8n in 1925. | 
signed to this work was once elected to| “Friends of Smith” Got $75,000 | 
the State Assembly on the Socialist; Thereupon the astute $1,000 a day} 


coast convinces me that religious pre- ticket but was denied his seat. Jaeger Max D. Steuer, battling to keep Mr. | 
judice is being dragged into this has for many years been a familiar Connolly out of prison stripes and a) 
campaign, openly and secretly, on figure as an open air speaker. He is Jail cell, got certain admissions from 
both sides in a degree that is pro- not only holding street meetings up Aim, the most interesting of which 


foundly hurtful to our democracy. 
want to believe that this is happening 
of responsible 


against the 
leadership of the churches, both catho- 
lic and Protestant. 


wishes 


I 


“Nevertheless I find everywhere the | 


activity 


doubtless 
ants. 


sincerely, by 


conviction that not only is the great 
of certain Protestant church 

bodies and leaders in supporting Mr. 

Hoover in defense of prohibition un- 
| wise in itself but that it is a mask for 
religious partisanship I am aware that 
this interpretation has been disclaimed, 


many Protest- 


Yet to persist in an attitude so 
generally misunderstood ought to raise 
serious question. 


“I am sympathetic with the difficult 


emphatically I 
Continued 


tion to offer to your problem. Most 
believe that the 
em Page 8) 


position of churches and their leaders 
who at one and the 
to support the principle of separation 


same time want 


|displayed. Samples of the state plat-/ terest taken in his political fortunes nt p> 
| forma have gone to all the local nares ied the loathsome creature who domi- Sy ogg fight sgainst the ‘Bory candi- 


was that much of that money was 
used in the primary campaign in the 
interest of Al Smith’s pet, Jimmie 
; Walker. After which Mr. Emory R. | 
Mayor Hoan To Speak | Buckner, prosecuting the case, got 

In addition to Louis Waldman’s meet- |More admissions out of Mr. Curran. 
ings it is planned to have Norman Tho-|It took two days to get all the facts 


state but blazing the way in a number 
of towns for meetings to be addressed 
by state candidates and rousing interest 
in party work and organisation. 


mas speak at some of the larger mass Out, but finally on Monday it was} 


meetings up state with the Socialist | learned that about half that sum was 
candidate for Governor McAlister Cole-| tossed by the corruptionist and ex- 
man, candidate for U. S. Senator, will| torter of bribes into the campaign for 
also be one of the speakers in the up; Mr. Walker and the remainder in the 
state campaign. general election that followed that 
Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwakuee primary in the interest of the whole 
will also be heard at a number of meet- | Democratic ticket. 
ings. The Wisconsin Socialist Mayor is | The money, Mr. Curran said under 
one of the most earnest and effective | oath, was donated through an organ- 
speakers in the movement. His exper-|ization known as the 
ience in office for many years has given’Committee of Friends of Governor * 
him a fund of information on the need| Alfred E. Smith, which is an official 
of a party of the workers and the power Queens Democratic campaign organi- 


(Cemtinued en page 2) (Continued on Page 4) 


Swans 


Independent | U0! 


in the labor m 





Sunday, October 21, 
Cal. 


Monday, October 22, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 


Tuesday, October 28, Ogden, Utah. 
Wednesday, October 24, Denver, 


Colo. 
Thursday, October 25, Omaha, Neb. 
Friday, October 2, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Saturday, October 27, Kenosha, 
Wis. 


Sunday, October 28, Chicago, Tl. 

Monday, October 29, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tuesday, October 30, Cincinnatti, O. 

Wednesday, October 31, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Thursday, 
Pa. 


November 1, 


British Labor Party 
Hits at Communist 
And Liberal Parties 


LONDON—The annual Labor Party 


Conference, which opened at Birmingham 
Monday, overwnelmingly adopted a reso- 
lution barring Communists from delega- 
tions to natione] and Jocal party confer- 
ences or meet 





gs 
The move folk. wed a similar one by the 


‘recent annual Trade Union Congress at 





a and shu.wed 2 united labor-trade 
front against the Communist wing 


vement 


his 












of church and state and yet recognize |which the working class can exert zation. is SP , 
that politics and life are so knit (through a party of their own. Undoubtedly Al Smith is above | Liberal Part; - a See 
together that the church cannot deal | The campaign committee is also/these sewer rats. Undoubtedly he frequent hints in the British press of a, 
with social ethics without touching |having posters printed with the list of | would scorn to mingle with them. Un- | Pan for Labor and Liberal co-operation 
political issues. I have no easy solu- | national and state candidates prominently | doubtedly he does not know the in- |!" the general e.ection to prevent the loss 

of seats to either party through a three- 


date. 


Los Angeles are billed for Maurer speeches | 


} 
Los Angeles, 


Reading, | 


| 


|Sprague Coolidge and Lincoln Fairley | 


1 the! 


| for us around Hagerstown what the mine 
| Strike did here.” 


on his outward trip. In 20 days the for-| 
|mer Pennsy'vania state labor chief hopes | 
| to address workers in 14 states. 
| Mayor Daniel Hoa. of Milwaukee will 
be chief speaker at the Maurer mass 
meeting in Reading. Socialists are mak-| 
ing a strong bid for state legislative seats 
in Reading districts. They already con- 
trol the city. 


Harvard Liberal Club 
Holds Enthusiastic 


Meeting For Thomas | 
———- | 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Harvard | 

| Liberal Club was crowded at a fine 
| Thomas for President meeting held here 
jon Tuesday night. Harvard students en- 
thusiastically applauded all the Social- 
list speakers and stayed for more than an | 


|hour after the meeting to ask questions | 





There is no essential difference 
between the Democratic plan advo- 
cated by Governor Smith, and the 
Republican proposals. The state 
power law enacted in 1921 was, as 
State Engineer Roy Finch states, 
patterned after the Federal Power 
laws. The New York act was en- 
acted by a Republican legislature 
and signed by a Republican Govers 
nor, Nathan L. Miller. The Fed- 
eral act had its origin under a 
Democratic administration. Gov- 
ernor Smith has admitted publicly 
that his plan is not a Democratie 


one. Governor Charles E. Hughes 


was first, in 1907, to urge state 
development and private distribu- 
tion of electrical energy. Gover- 
nor Smith admitted as much on 
December 14, 1926, before the Sur- 


and obtain literature. | vey Associates’ Dinner. He then 
Powers Hapgood, militant young Har-| <aid- 
vard graduate, coal-miner and the hus- | “pe. s ’ = ° 
Bangs i gfe a | We find that the origin of the 
band of the Socialist candidate for Gov- | P sg etn Be 
ernor of Massachusetts made a fiery theory of state ownership and 
speech that brought prolonged applause. | state control of water power 
Julian H. Weiss presided and Dr.| development... belongs back to 


were the other speakers 
It was agreed by all present that this 
meeting was one of the most successful | 
conducted at Harvard by 
party in this campaign 





TOOLE IN MARYLAND 


CUMBERLAND, Md.—William A. 
Toole reports the prospects of arousing 
good Socialist sentiment in Cumberland 
and vicinity. He writes that the “big 


Charles Evans Hughes.” 
Governor Smith’s Plan 
that Governor 


It is no secret 


any political | Smith’s plan enjoys the favor of a 
| large portion of the power trust. 
| Witness his support in this cam- 
| paign by Owen D. Young, chairman 


»f the board of the General Elec- 


tric, one of the most powerful of 
the 
Governor Smith, as well as the Re- 


utilities groups in the field. 


shop strike on the Western Maryland did | publicans would have the govern- 


~ 


ment develop the energy to 
| ment develop, the energy, oaly 


Beds Sie 
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Greet Maurer 


Movement Spurting Ahead 
—Many Meetings Being 
Held—New Locals Start- 
ing 

L* Angeles, Ualif.--New life has been 

injected into the California Socialist 
movement. Ol4 locals are being visited 


and revived, new ones are being organ- 
ized and rectu’ts are being added at 


every gathering. Communications ned | I Viechanic hy Wel d e rs’ 


been sent tu al registered Socialists re- 
questing their cooperation in organizing 
meetings and opening up the way for 
speakers and organizers. The response 
is encouraging. 

Hall and street meetings are being held 
nightly in varicus sections of Los Angeles 
and suburbs aud the enthusiasm is -rap- 
idly kindling tnto a blaze. The yipsels 
are functioning encouregingly, adding re- 
cruits, orgat.iziig mee:..gs and scattering 
literature. Clerical help is being volun~ 
teered deily to assist in the filing of cards 
and in the mailing service and whatever 
is discovered as the first need finds ready 
hands to put it over. It reminds the Old 
Guard, which kept th- movement alive 
during the period of repression, of the 
days when a Socialist button was a badge 
of honor. 

Norman Thomas has come and gone 
but he has left a host of admirers who 
have sworn eternal fidelity to the cause 
of Socialism and are throwing themselves 
into the campaign with a new-born zest. 

But even this great event, by reason of 
the interest it awakened, is to be over- 
shadowed by the recertion which is to be 
staged for James H. Maurer. Every So- 
cialist in Southern California is urged to 
invite his friends to an ALL-DAY festive 
occasion at Brookside Park in Pasadena 
on Sunday, Ort. 21 to welcome Maurer. 
The Trade Unionists are called to rally 
at the Labor Temple at 8 o’clock to hear 
this distinguish-d Union Labor Leader, 
and we are assured they will be there. 

Manager Curl O. Parsons has also 
started to raise an unlimited fund with 
which to frank out Socialist platforms to 
every househoid in his territory. The 
ready response which this drive has re- 
ceived has already shown its popularity, 
The Labor Wor'd, bearing the faces and 
sketches of our candidates, with other 
campaign literature, will be scattered 
broadcast till ihe close of the campaign. 
Southern Califernia has set her stakes to 
deliver her qucta of votes for Thomas 
and Maurer on Nov. 6. 





GIRL HUNGER STRIKERS FREED 


KENOSHA, Wis.—It took a jury five 
minutes to acquit Kenosha’s two girl hun- 
ger strikers on a picketing charge after 
the girls had refused food for eleven days. 
“The biggest steak ever cooked,” was or- 
dered for Mertice Hudson and Amanda 
Rittner, who vowed they would return 
to the picket line at the Allen Knitting 
Mills. The verdict was wildly applaud- 
ed in the streets. 





| Clared merely a Process. 














will care for. 


Lippmann has the floor: 


dustries in’ gerieral. 


cessarily to be constituted.” 


Walter Lippmann of the New York World and one of the chief 
spokesmen of Al Smith and the “new” Democratic Party outlines in 
the current number of The Yale Review all those elements the party 
We submit this official pronouncement to our readers 
with this suggestion.’ Please try to locate the millions of wage workers 
in industry in the “new” Democracy of Smith and Lippmann. 


“They are, first of all, the farmers who depend upon exporting 
their product. They are then those manufacturers who suffer by the 
high cost of tariff-protected materials. 
They are the importing industries. 
the investing bankers concerned with the financing of foreign trade. 
They are the smaller independent business men who are being ex- 
terminated by the growth of gigantic industrial combinations. These 
are some of the elements out of which an opposition party has ne- 


Mr. 


They are the exporting in- 
They are 











Union Is Formed; A.F.L. 
Recognition Sought 


The International Association of Me- 
chanic-Welder;, a new trade union, whose 
secretary is A. F. Morton, 3803 Snyder 
ave., Brooklyn. N. Y., has issyed the fol- 
lowing statemict; 

A NEW TRADE, A NEW UNION 

“Welding is tLe new Trede, and the In- 
ternational Asscciation of Mechanics is 
the new Unior This crganization is 
strictly a Craft Union 





“The Metal a:.d Building trades use the 


ess. The work cf the Job Shop Welder is 
not confined to iron or steel. He welds 
cast iron, cast stee:}, cast brass, cast 
bronze, cast aluminum, monel metal, 
malleable iron and many others. None 


of these metals are welded by the Black- | 


smith, Boilermaker, Sheetmetal Worker, 
Iron Worker, or the Machinist. These 
trades call on tle Job Shop Welder, with 
his special equisment and torches, to weld 
the metals they are not familiar with. It 
stands to reason that the Job Shop Weld- 
er cannot belong to any one of these 
Unions, and to carry a card in all of 
them is out of the question, therefore he 
has been cormpelled to iorm his own 
Union. No other trade can legislate for 
this class of Weider. He knows his own 


Academy ‘Bars 
Thomas’ Rally 


Socialists Hire Two Other 
Halls To House Meeting 
On October 16th 


PILADELPHIA—Although the Local 
| Socialists are greatly disappointed at not 
| being able io secure the largest hall in 
| the city for Norman Shomas, they have 
planned to make the Thomas meeting one 
of the best ever held. Aside from the 
|large auditorium of the Labor Institute, 
they ‘have secured the banquet hall for 
| dn overflow meeting, snd they confiden- 
tially expect to fill both, 

The Academy of Music had been ree 
served for one of seven dates—pending 
| final arrangements with our National 
| Campaign Office The date of Oct. 16 was 
set and the Academy assured us that we 
could have this date; then, the very next 
day, our check was returned with a state- 
ment that the date was already taken by 
another party, and there were no other 
evailable dates, We did not feel satis- 
| fed with the answer. One of our Cam- 
| paign Committee, who was president of 





cutting or burr..rg torch, and also the Arc! conditions best, and believes he can han-|® conservative organizaticn, wrote them 
and Gas Weld’:.g equipment, and admit! ae nis grievances to his own satisfaction | a8king for a date. He was ipformed that 
Welders skilied in their particular line of | gnq protection more «bly than they will | not only was Oct. 16 available, but that 
work as members of their unions. A large, pe handled by any Union in which he is| there were five other dates available in 


number of uno'ganizec Welders through- 
out the United States and Canada can- 
not, and most of them will not join any 
one of these several unions that have use , 
for the skilled Welder. ‘The purpose of | 
this organization is to bring these unor- 
ganized Welders uncer the Banner of 
Organized Labor, believing it is better to 
have them in the fold than out, finan- 
cially and morally. The “All around 
Welders” emploved:in Job Welding Shops, 
Ship Yards, Railroad Shops, Mills, etc., 
compose the membership of this new 
trade union. Welder: within the juris- 
diction of the S:eamfitters, Boilermakers, | 
and Iron Workers weld almost exclusively 
on Steel, and from the very nature of | 
their work, belong to either of these 
Unions, especially so if they have served 
an Apprenticeship in Welding for those 
trades, therefore we do not seek them as 
members of The International Association 
of Mech&nic-Welders. 

“In 1916 Acetylene Welding was de- 
Since that time, 





the Acetylene Process together with the 


classed as a svecialist 

“It is the sincere desire of The Inter- 
national Association of Mechanic-Weld- 
ers, that this ¢'ass of Welder be recog- 
nized as a Trade by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. and we seek a Charter for 
this Trade which does not at present fall 
within the jurisdiction of any of the Metal 
or Building Traaes affiliated Unions. 

“We sk all Trade Union Members to 
bring this new crganization to the atten- 
tion of Welders who ere eiigidle to mem- 
bership, and to use their influence on 
their Delegates to the 48th Annual Con- 
vention of the- American Federation of 
Labor in our behalf if they believe we 
are entitled to this cons‘ eration.” 


Thomas, Hoan N. ¥i 
Dates Announced 





(Continued From Page 1) 
tion which are urged to give this docu- 


October. 

| We tried unsuccessfully to engage three 
other large halis, and at last found that 
the only hal! in Philazelphia seating over 
1,000 people that was open, to us was 
the Labor Institute. 

Tickets are already distributed widely 
throughout the city. They are pifced at 
25c and may be secured at the Socialist 
Party Office, 80& Locust street, the Pocket- 
book Workers Union, 3013 Arch st., the 
Waistmakers Wnion, 52 N. 10th street, 
The Forward, 131 S, 5th st., the Phila- 
delphia Tageblatt, 107 N. 6th street, and 
the Philadelphia Labor Institute, 808 Lo- 
cust street. August Claessens will speak 
and Dr. Jesse Hulmes wil! preside. 





4 p. m.; Sunday Oct. 14, the Workmen’s 
Educational Center, 76 Throop Ave., 


Men’s Hebrew Association, Williamsburg; 





Saturday, Oct. 20, the Borough Park 
Lyceum, Brooklyn; Tuesday, Oct. 23, 
the. Convention Hai], Rochester, with 


Electric Arc, have made such progress | ment as wide a distribution as possible. | 
In his campaign Waldman will give|Norman Thomas; Wednesday, Oct. 24, 


many men ana women are employed as |S°me special attention to the evasive | Syracuse. 


that today Weiding is tiependable, and | 


Welders, and welding is 1ecognized as a | 
trade by emplcyers. The Government 


secognizes Weiding as a Trade, and per- | Socialist candidate has made an ex-| University and will then go to Rochester / oa given sway, 
| 1 


mits Welders as a group to represent | 


program of Governor Smith on the 
water power resources of the state. The 


haustive research into the Smith record 
and has unearthed some interesting facts 


In the afternoon of Oct. 23, Thomas 
| will also speak in Syracuse at Syracuse 


pod the night meeting On Thursday, 
Oct, 25, Thomas and Waldman will speak 


day, Oct. 9, the Staten Island Museum, | 


Brooklyn; Thursday, Oct. 18, the Young | 


News and Notes Picked up at 


eadat 


Socialist National Campaign Headquarters” * 
15 East 40th Street, New York City. -- ~: , 


es 





Reading Socialists Out 
To Win Assembly Seats 


READING, Pa.—Carrying the Social- 
ist campaign out into various towns 
Berks County, the Reading Socialists. are 
making headway in their effort to elect 
two members te the Assembly. The iden- 
tity of the two capitalist parties in’ all 
essentials is emphasized by the Socialist 
speakers. 

The sympathy of rural erks was mani- 
fested in a very practical manner in both 
| Bethel and Boyertown, where the speak- 
ers were invited to “come ide where 
it is warm.” At Bethel the hotel propri- 
etor provided.a room in which the So- 
cialist campaigners and their audience of 
40 earnest men and several women con- 
sidered political matters in comfort. 

At Boyertown the Chief Burgess invited 
the speakers into the fire hall, At the 
close of the latter meeting a collection 
of $12.10 was lifted and a number of So- 
cialist party campaign books and sub- 
pe tions to the Labor Advocate were 
sold. 

Throughout the county is it becoming 
increasingly evident that the Socialist 
success in Reading has convinced the 





might be worth while in the county of- 
fices. 





100 AUIOS DECORATED 


READING, PA.—Gz2orge M. Rhodes of 
the Reading Labor Advocate sends in a 
check for 100 auto plates For President, 
Norman Thomes.” ‘ 


people of Berks that a similar change | 


Jager Holds Suceessful 
Meetings in Syracuse 


In his agitation tour up-State, Henry 
Jager has had some interesting experi- 
ences in Syracuse. In spite of a cold 
evening, about 300 people gathered to 
| hear him and several Smith hecklers 
jonly increased the interest in the meet- 
ing. Jager’s logic made a fine impres- 
sion and young people in the audience 
carried away good supplies of literature. 

At another meeting a policeman inter- 
fered but this was straightened out at a 
police station and the speaker held the 
crowd spellbound for three hours, Local 
papers as well as the college paper car- 
ried notices of the mectings. The second 
meeting also proved productive of liter- 
ature sales. 

At both meetings several young men 
walked into the crowd with the view of 
disturbing the meeting but Jager so han- 
dled them that they remained and added 
to the interest. The effect of Jager’s 
work has been to greatly increase party 
activity and the local is now planning for 
an overflow meeting at the mass demon- 
stration on Oct. 23, when Norman Thom- 
as and Louis Waldman will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The local has organized a campaign 
committee in alliance with the Work- 
men’s Circle and the committee is get- 
ting down to work. 














National Headquarters News 


From National Office, Socialist Party, 2653 Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 








Nation=! 


Waste No 7 ime! 

Waste no time from this to Election 
Day. Think and act. How much liter- 
ature you can distribute—how many subs 
| you can secure for our press—how many 
members you can sign up for the Party 
—how many people you can talk to~how 
big a vote you can help cast for our tick- 
j et on Election Day. 

The Campaign Committee, with offices 
at 15 East 40th Street, New York City, 
wants your co-operation. The National 
Office, at 2653 Washington Blvd., Chica- 
go, expects your undivided support. We 
have plenty of good solid literature, in- 
| cluding all kinds of books on Socialism 
| and standard leaflets at a price you can 
afford to purchase, besides all kinds of 
| eens to help you build Party member- 
| ship. 





Connecticut 


The State Executive Committee met at 
the State Office Poli Building, New 
Haven, Sunday, Sept. 30. State Cam- 
paign Manager M. F. Plunkett reported 
that street meetings throughout the state 
for the last _—_ have been very well 
attended and much lierature was sold 


An extensive tour of the state by Jes- 
| Sle Stephen was planned. She is to speak 


themselves. The Postal Service places | "4 
Welders on equal basis with other me- | Which show the “progressive” Smith in/at a large mass meeting in Elmwood|at Stamford, Bridgeport and New Bri- 


chanics, The Navy Yards; appoint Fore- | 
men Welders. The City of New York 
recognizes Welding as a Trade Now that } 
men are employed as Welders, for their | 


@ rather unfavourable light. 
Waldman Dates Announced 
In addition to the two meetings for 
Waldman this Friday night other meet- 


Music Hall and on Nov. 3 in Albany. 
The two meetings thus far arranged 

| for Mayor Hoan are at Buffalo on Sun- 

iday, Oct. 7, where he will speak with 


knowledge and experience as Welders, by |ings so far arranged include the follow- | McAlister Coleman a‘ a large mass meet- 


Private Concerns, City, Stote and Federal ing. Saturday, Oct. 6, a dinner at Ro- | ing. 


On Thursday, Oct. 11, Hoan will 


Government, it roves our contention that chester; Sunday, Oct. 7, the Educational | speak in Rochester with Waldman. 


Welding is a Trade, and no longer a Proc- 


Center, 76 Throop Ave. Brooklyn; Mon- 


Other meetings will be announced soon. 




















WELDING IS A TRADE 


Federal and Municipal Governments, as well as all employers engaging Welders, re. .gnize it as such, 

and eventually the American Federation of Labor will also acknowledge this truth. 
All Gas and Electric Welders, Job Shop, General Repair, all around Welders, not now members of any 

of the Building or Metal Trades Unions are invited to join this new TRADE UNION. 
General President, Cuarves H. Spicer, Baltimore, Md. 

General Secretary, A. F. Morton, 3803 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHIAGO 


BUTTE, MONTANA JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Affiliation with the American Federation of Labor applied for. 


Delegates to New Orleans, give this your attention. 
Eventually, Why Not Now?, gigs. 


ST. LOUIS PORT RCHMOND, N. Y. 


tain, 
Thomas in New Haven 

Prof. Jerome Davis of Yale attended 
|the meeting of the Executive Committee 
| for the purpose of talking over the plans 
| for the three-cornered meeting which will 
be held by the Trades Council Forum 
Sunday, Oct. 14th, in one of the largest 
theatres in the city. Norman Thomas 
speaks for the Socialist Party. Augustine 
Lonergan will be the representative of 
the Democratic Party and Eugene Dun- 
nigan, head of the Department of Con- 
ciliation of the U. S. Dept. of Labor, will 
speak for the Republicans. It is expect- 
ed that this will be the largest political 
meeting to be held in New Haven during 
the campaign. 
lowed one-half hour and one hour will 
be devoted to questions. 

The Third District Congressional con- 
vention will be held Saturday night, Oct. 
6, at the Workmen’s Circle Educational 
Centre, 72 Legion Avenue, New Haven. 

The Socialists of the 12th Senatorial 
District will meet at 48 Belmont Street, 
Hamden, Friday evening, Oct. 5. Local 
Hamden will nominate candidates for the 
State Legislature at the same time and 
place. 

The New Haven District of the Work- 
men’s Circle held its annual conference 
Sunday, Sept. 30, for the purpose of elect- 
ing a new district commander for the 
ensuing year. J. Baskin, general secre- 
tary of the National Office, addressed the 
conference. Morris Rice was elected dis- 
trict secretary. 

The Workmen’s Circle Educational 
Center held a banquet Sunday night, 
Sept. 30. 
$500 was raised toward a $5,000 drive, 
which the Center is conducting. 


Illinois 


Chicago 

National Secretary Henry has been in- 
vited to represent the Socialist Party in 
a big free-for-all debate between all po- 
litical parties on Nov. 4 at the Chicago 
Uptown Forum, This forum is a capa- 
ble organization and a large crowd is as- 
sured. The issues of the various politi- 
cal parties will be brought out and dis- 
cussed thoroughly. 

Maurer in Chicago 

When James H. Maurer comes back to 
Chicago, the Socialists plan a big time for 
him. He is a great favorite here with 
both the Socialists and the unionists in 
our Windy City. His meeting is to be 
held on the afternoon of Oct. 28. In the 
forenoon of that date he has been in- 
vited to address a forum conducted by 
students of Northwestern University and 
sponsored by some of the teachers of the 
University. They promise him a big 
meeting and he will give them a big 
treat. 


Towa 


I. S. McCrillis is pushing work of or- 
ganization and spreading the light in ev- 
ery way possible. He has been invited to 
speak to the students of Mount Vernon 
College, and we know that he will do 
justice to the subject of Socialism, for 
McCrillis is a forceful speaker and a stu- 
dent of our philosophy He is also ar- 
ranging to speak in Washington and in 
Montezuma in the near future. 


WHITE LILAC 


TEA 


Finest Tea you ever tasted— 
Sixty Cups for 10 cents. 
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Pennsylvania 

State Secretary Limbach writes Na- 
tional Headquarters tha: the comrades 
in Pittsburgh are expecting a _ record- 
breaking crowd at the Norman Thomas 
meeting in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 11. She 
orders a large number of dues stamps 
and reports that a new local has been 
organized in Altoona and that another is 
being organized in Erie. 

Philadelphia 

The Party Office have sent appeals to 
an important number of comrades asking 
financial aid in securing 100,000 of the 
Berger .speeches. These speeches are 
franked and require no postage. The cost 
for printing is $5.00 per thousand. There 
are 1,700 election districts in Philadel- 
phia; 1,000 of these are good for Social- 
ist propaganda. One hundred Berger 
leaflets mailed in each of these districts 
would result in an astonishingly large 
vote, we feel certain. Many people in 
Philadelphia are on the fence about the 
candidates, any many have been disgust- 
ed at the tactics of both old parties. They 
are excellent material, and any comrade 
who has a real interest in a big Socialist 
vote should send to the Party office as 
large a sum as possible. You can specify 
the leaflets to be sent to your section, or 
you can leave the choice to us. 


North Dakota 


J. Mahlon Barnes reports that the Sec- 

retary of State of North Dakota has ac- 
cepted the list of our electors and that 
our ticket will be on the ballot. The next 
big job there will be to build up a strong 
party organization and roll up a healthy 
vote. The electors are as follows: 
Bert O. Morrison, Robinson; Alex De- 
Groat, York; Mrs. T. ©. Peterson, Fargo; 
Goodwin Olson, Ruso; A. Halvorson, 
Butte. 


Wisconsin 








Each speaker will be al- | 
|for our Party ticket. 
|having a great many meetings over the 
state, and in the City of Milwaukee they 


After an address by J. Baskin, | 


Al. Benson, State Secretary, reports 
that the campaign is getting hot there 
The comrades are 


are holding numerous street and hall 
meetings daly, as well as noon-day shop 
meetings which are well attended. Large 
quantities-of Mterature are distributed at 
all meetings. They are fighting to elect 
at least two congressmen this year, and 
every fair-minded person in the vicinity 
of Milwaukee should co-operate with 


them. 
Maryland 


Thomas in Baltimore 

Local Baltimore is all set for the mass 
meeting Sunday, Oct. 7, at 2 p. m., in the 
Hippodrome Theatre where the Socialist 
presidential candidate, Norman Thomas, 
will speak. This will be the big Socialist 
meeting of the campaign and if the 
weather is favorable a large audience is 
expected. Elizabeth Gilman will preside. 
Secretary Neistadt orders another bun- 
dle of New Leaders for use at the mass 
meeting. 


Crawford County, Kansas, 
Meeting Leads to Another 


ARMA, Kansas~A mass meeting 
sponsored by the Jugoslav Socialist lo- 
cals in Crawford County, Kansas, was 
put over with great success on Sept,, 16, 
at the’Arms Moose Hall. t 

The principal speaker of the afternoon 
was Dr. Bendure, of Baxter Springs. He 
was able to arouse so much enthusiasm 
and hope among the audience that plans 
were soon in progress for calling another 
i= larger mass meeting in the near fu- 
ure. 
| Among: the other speakers was a yvet- 
eran Socialist comrade, R, F. Stanton, .70 
years old, who was the first Socialist 
State senator in Kansas, having been 
elected in 1912, He told about the fight 
he put up in the Senate at that time 
when he was expelled from hat body by 
trickery. His* son, Roy Stanton, city 
counciiman, at Mulberry, also spoke. 

_All Socialists and sympathizers are in- 
vited to attend the next rally, which will 
be held sometime in Oct. at Arma. De- 
tails of this meeting will be announced 
soon. 








Paper Predicts Increased 
Socialist Vote in Idaho 


BOISE, Idaho.—C. H. Cammanis, state 
secretary of the Socialist Party, ‘contin- 
ues to bulk large in the political news 
of the Idaho dailies and these. papers 
now recognize that the Socialist Party is 
an important factor for consideration ia 
the state 

The Hailey Times of Sept. 23 gives 
some consideration to the prospective 
distribution of the vote of the parties in 
the state next November with special 
reference to the vote cast for the former 
Progressive Party which has been ditched 
by its leaders. The Times believes that 
/one outcome may be that the Socialists 
will hold the balance of power in the 
State. The editorial says in part: 

“Another factor to consider is the So- 
| cialist vote. It has gone over 11,000 in 
;some recent elections. With the Pro- 
gressives out of the running, this Social- 
| ist vote will be materially increased this 
|year. Socialists may hold the balance of 
| power as they have done in some other’ 
recent Idaho elections , 

“On the whole, there is a sufficient 
| number of elements cf uncertainty in the 
| present campaign to keep the politicians 
{of all parties walking the floor until the 
votes are counted.” — 


| John W. Brown Now 
Speaking in W. Virginia 


be 








FAIRMONT, W. VA.—John W. Brown 
, who was transferred frcm Alabama to 
| West Virgin:a by the National Campaign 
Committee has addressed a number of 
fine Socialist meetings Discontent is rife 
| in the state as unemployment .!s wide- 
| spread and, as Brown puts it, they are 
| “pared down to the bone.’ 

Were it not for the wide economic dis- 
tress many locais of the party could be 
| organized. Bicwn reports that most 
| everybody is wiiing ty discuss Socialism 
| but they are h<'pless because of lack of . 
| funds to take iull advantage f a favor- 

able situation. 

The Fairmort Tim<s i3 liberal in its 
| reports of the Socialis. campaign. ‘The 
issue of Sept. 26 gives a prominent posi- 
tion to its report of Brown's speech at 
Morgantown the nigh. before. 





THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


' The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 
85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 





per week. 
benefit from $3 t week. 

|| sumption benefit, $200 or nine months in 
|| our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y¥. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
es’ 























Main 


ease of withdrawal. 


Workmen’sFurniture Fire Insurance Society; Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
three branches throughout the United States. 
30, 1927,—49,000. Assets $650,000. Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! ‘ 

A Yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


expenses. 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fre. Join 


the insurance society of your own class. 
No members at large admitted. Business tra nsacted only through branshes. 


For Further information apply at 227 Mast S4th Street 


Office: 227 EAST 84TH STREET 
(Bet. 2nd and 8rd Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥Y. 
Fitty- 
Membership on June 





ceieiientneanal 4 

















needs a physic, give him 











At All Grocers. 10c. a Package 




















For Your Children’s Sake 


Don’t torture your child by making him swallow 
something that he does not like. When your child 


EX- LAX 
The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


EX-LAX is as delicious as the choicest confec- 
tion, and cleanses the bowels in a most natural, 
pleasant and painless manner. 
harmless, and children love it. 


10, 25 and 50¢c a box, at all drug stores. 


It is absolutely, 
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“ Street Meetings i 


Satur. er 6, 1 ah 


iniwew York City 


BROOKLYN 

Priday, Octcuber 5th, 8.30 p.m.—Sche- 
nectady Avenue and St. Johns. Speakers, 
Jacob Axelrad. S. E. Daublin, Simon Sa- 
rasohn, Louis Sadoff, J. L. Afros. 

Friday, Octcrer 5th, 8.30 p.m.—Arion 
Place and Bushwick avenues. Speakers, 
Ethelred Brown, Shariro, Louis Weil. 

Friday, Octcher 5th, 8.30 p.m.—Kings 
Highway and 15th street. Speakers, Jo- 
seph Tuvim, Wm. M. Feigenbaum. 

Saturday, October 6th, 8.30 p.m.—Have- 

. Meyer and Sovth 2nd street. Speakers, 
Etheised Brown, Samuel H. Friedman, H. 
Schachner. 

Saturday, Ocwober 6th, 8.30 p.m.—Ave- 
nue J. & 15th street; 5th Avenue and 
baum, Jacob Axelrad, Joseph Tuvim. 
72nd street. Speakers, Wm. M. Feigen- 

Saturday, October 6th, 8.30 p.m.—How- 
ard and Herkimer streets. Speakers, 
Frank ith, Louis P. Goldberg, 
George Field. 


4th and 14th A.D. 


Tuesday, October 9th, 8.30 p.m.—Lee 
venue and Rodney street. Speakers, 
lames Oneal Hyman Nemser, Harry 
Schachner, A. Baron. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m.— 
avemeyer and South 4th street. Speak- 
ers, Daniel W Hoan, Mayor of Milwau- 
kee, Frank Crosswaith, James Oneal, Hy- 
man Nemser, Harry Schachner, A. Baron, 
Emil Bromberg. 

Saturday, October 13th, 8.30 p.m— 
Havemeyer and South 2nd street. Speak- 
ers, Jacob Axelrad, Hyman Nemser, Harry 
Schachner, A. Baron, Emil Bromberg. 

* 5th and 6th A.D. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m.— 

er and Floyd streets. Speakers, 
Greenb'att, I. M. Chatcuff, Sam- 
uel H, Priedman. 
13th and 19th A.D. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m— 
Graham Avenue and Varet street. Speak- 
ers, Jacob Axelrad, Jos. A. Weil. 

‘ . 18th A.D. 

Monday, October 8th, 8.30 p.m.—Sutter 
and Ralph Avenues. Speakers, Jacob 
Axelrad, Louis Sadoff, Simon Sarasohn, 
8. B. Daublin, J. L. Afros. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m.— 
Rockaway Parkway and Rutland road. 

ers, J, L. Afros. B. J. Riley, Frank 
, S. B Daublin. 

Priday, October 12th, 8.30 p.m.—Albany 
and St. Johns. Speakers, Jacob Axelrad, 
Louis Sadoff, Simon Sarasohn, S. B. 
Daublin, B. J. Riley. 

8th Congressional District 

Motiday, October 8th, 8.30 p.m.—Ave- 
nue. .U and East 14th street; Sutter and 
Hinsdale street. Speakers, Wm. M. Feig- 
enbaum, S. Stodel, Carl Cummings, Jos. 
A. Weil, Jos. Tuvim. 











Textile Union 







































“Why I thought you were goin 




















“Well, Emma, I've made up my. mind,—I’m gonna vote for Hoover.” 


g to vote for Smith.” 








“I was, but the boss says Smith’s gonna monkey with the tariff and we can’t stand for that.” 




















Drawn by Art Young for The New Leader. 








Tuesday, October 9th, 8.30 p.m.—13th 
avenue and 42nd street; 64th street and 
18th avenue Speakers, I. Philips, S. Sto- 
del, Jos, Tuvim, Wm. M. Feigenbaum, 
Carl Cummings. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m— 
Stone and Dumont; Mermaid and 24th 
street. Speakers, Wm. M. Feigenbaum, 
I. Corn, S. Stodel, Jos. Tuvim, Carl Cum- 
mings. 

Thursday, October 11th, 8.30 p.m.—Bay 
parkway and 69th street; Avenue U. and 
East 8th street. Speakers, Wm. M. Feig- 
enbaum, I. Corn, S. Stodel, Jos. Tuvim 
Carl Cummings 

Saturday, October 13th, 8.30 p.m.Ave- 
nue J. & 15th street: Kingshighway & 
E. 15th street Speakers, Wm. M. Feig- 
enbaum, S. Stodel, Carl Cummings, Au- 


ing 





gust Claessens. 
23rd A.D. 
From Monday to Thursday various cor-| 
ners. Speakers report at 219 Sackman | 
street. Speakers, Louis P. Goldberg, | 


A. I. Shiplacoi. 

Saturday, October 13th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners. Speakers report at 219 
Sackman street. Speakers, Frank Cross- 
waith, Louis P. Goldb:.rg, Eleanor Levin- 
son, Samuel H. Friedman, and Italian 
speakers. 

STATEN ISLAND 

Saturday, October 6th, 8.30 pm— 
Beach and Water streets, Stapleton, S. I. 
—_ Esther Friedman, Walter Dear- 


Saturday, October 6th. 8.30 p.m.—Har- | 
rison and Richmond avenues. Speakers, 
Mrs. Frances Parr, Zekor Antonsen, 





Thomas to Speak | 
In New York City 
Oct. 18, Nov. 2, 4 


Comrade Norman Thomas, candidate 
for President, will speak in New York 
City on Oct. 18th, Nov. 2nd and Sunday, 
Nov. 4th. Meetings are now being ar- 
ranged to make the best use of his pres- 
ence in the city on these three days. The | 


plan. 
“As Owen D. Young said: 
lic corporation whose securities would | 
be exempt from taxation under the 

Federal law and the state law should | 
produce, if properly set up the re-| 
é | quired money substantially cheaper 


AL SMIT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


turn it over to private distribut- 
companies. 
Smith’s own words: 
“When we speak about fur- 
nishing cheaper light, heat and 
power we mean that we will fur- 
nish it cheaper to the distribut- 
uting company than such com- 
pany is now able to buy it from 
the privately owncr and private- 


In 


ly operated generating plans.” 


This statement was made by the/| ‘9 *¥ ) 
Eleanor Levinson, Samuel H. Friedman, Governor in the New York Times of | distributing company.” 
In the same state- | the governor hopes and plans that un- | 
ments he proceeds to quote Mr. Young |4er this plan, the state will have 
in support and expianation of this | “SOmething to say” about the price to 
| be charged the consumer by the dis- 
He proposes 


March 5, 1926. 


Arrangements are being made for nu-| dated Gas companies without a pub- 


candidate ‘for U. 


The Governor continues: 
‘A pub- 


}merous hall meetings for our state can- 
didates, Comrade Louis Waldman, candi- 
date for Governor; McAlister Coleman, {minds to require comment. 
William | this an isolated case. 
Karlin, candidate for Attorney General. public utilities has oroken down. In 
For halls, dates, etc., watch the columns | stead of regulating the utility compa- 
| nies in the interest of the public, the 


S. Senator; 


of the New Leader and Forward. 





Victor Hugo Circle 


At Le Cercle Victor Hugo On Saturday, 


Governor 


> 


The Facts About the Democratic Nominee’s 
Record of Water Power Development 





tain it.’” 


for development to be supplied by 
public 


state taxation. 








| tributing corporations. 
| (1) contracts between. the state an 


To consider regulation first: Th 


{the Brooklyn Edison and Consoli 


lic hearing and flagrant disregard o 
public interest, is too fresh in ou 


Regulation o 


| commissions are regulating the public 
in the interest of the utility compan- 


ies. 


than a private corporation could ob- 


corporation but these vast 
sums are to be free from federal and 
All this is to be done 
to supply electricity “cheaper to the 
Of course | Of that term. 


the private companies and (2) regu- 
lation by public service commissions. 


scandal of the Public Service Commis- | 
sion of New York, all its members, 
Governor Smith’s appointees, in au- 
| meetings in Harlem, East Side, Williams- | thorizing the billion dollar merger of 
| burg and East New York. 


Nor is 


tentative program includes a meeting in 
Hunts Point Palace, Friday evening, Nov. 
2nd, and on the same evening in the New 
Utrecht and James Madison High Schools, 
Brooklyn. On Sunday, Nov. 4th, Com- 
rade Thomas will most likely speak at | 





Oct. 6th, Harry Kelly will speak on “Why 
I Am An Anarchist,” at a luncheon meet- 
ing at “The Green Lantern,” 25 west 24th 
street, New York. 


19th, at 6:30 P.lM., a meeting of particular decis 


interest will be held. Devere Allen, editor 


f 
“The Real Issucs of the Campaign.” 





Campaign Leaflets and Supplies 





NATIONAL CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
SOCIALIST PARTY 


15 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


the 


plan. 


The Courts Block Lower Rates 


As to contracts as a means of pro- 
On Friday, October | tecting consumers’ rights: the recent 
ion by the Federal Courts in the! 
of “The World Tomorrow.” will speak on! New York City suoway case, in which 
ruled that the investment | 
of the city as well as the investment 
of the operating company, is the basis| A 
for fixing rates blasts this sole re- 
maining defense of Governor Smith's 
The rates distributing compa- 
nies are permitted to charge under 
this court ruling will be substantially 
the same as the rates of the privately 


wy 


court 


owned generating and distributing! 
agencies. The governor wants to do 


with water power what the city has 
done with its subways. 


If the voters 


My point is that the public interest is 
sufficiently proteeted under either so 


The Governor adopts Mr. Young’s | that the development should proceed.” 
finance plan. Not only is the money | 


“We thus see that Mr. Young is as 
a Well satisfied with the Governor’s plan 
as he is with his own. What consti- 
tutes ‘public interest’ in the eyes of, 
the General Electric differs vastly, 
however, from the general conception 


The history of water power'in New 
York State sfamps the Democratic 
stand for conservation as hypocritical 
and false. In 1912 with the Democrats 
in control of the upper and lower 
qd houses and with a Democrat in the 
governor’s chair, a commendable wa- 
ter power bill went down to defeat. 
There was sufficient strength to im- 
peach Governor Sulzer but no great 
longing to take the opportunity to 
save water power fo. the people. 

Knowing that the record points an 
accusing finger at him and his party, 
the Governor explains his party’s fail- 
¢ ure to act when it had political power 
by a typical Smith alibi. In his Sur- 
vey Dinner speech he said: 

f “The Conservation Commission ' 
_/ came into the Legislature in 1912 
with a definite plan . a demo- 
cratic theory but I wasn’t any too 
strong for it because I didn’t think 
the state was ready for it, not that it 
was wrong, not that anything con-| 
nected with it was basically unsound, 
but it was a little bit too early.” 

BEHOLD THE GREAT PRO- 
GRESSIVE WHO BY THE POW- | 
ER OF HIS OWN LIBERAL 
IDEAS IS TO RE-ORGANIZE 
THE BIGOTED, BOSS-RIDDEN 
DEMOCRATIC MACHINES INTO 
VEHICLE OF POLITICAL 
PROGRESS. IN 1908 GOVERN- 
OR HUGHES, A REPUBLICAN, 
PROPOSES A POWER PLAN 
WHICH A SCORE OF YEARS 
LATER SMITH ENUNCIATES 
AS NEWLY DISCOVERED GOD- 
GIVEN DOCTRINE. IN 1912 
WHEN ORDINARILY COMPE- 
TENT ENGINEERS HAD AL- 
READY MADE PLAIN THE SU- 


e 


r 





! 





| construct 


po 
l the same time, with the Owen Youn 


present chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, Edmund MacHold, 
I moved on the floor to take the 
bill out of committee. The Demo- 
crats joined with the Republicans in 
defeating my motion. 

Reduced to plain 
Governor Smith plan is this: 


language, the 
The 


H: 20 YEARS BEHIND THE TIMES 





Ben C. Marsh 
Voices Support of 
Norman Thomas 





Ben C. Marsh, since 1921 managing di- 
|rector of the Farmers’ National Council, 
| and one of the leaders of the La Follette 
| movement of 1924, has announced his en- 
|dorsement of Norman Thomas, Socialist 
|nominee for the presidency. Mr. Marsh 


government is to invest its funds, | was a member ot the executive committee 


power plants and turn 
the power developed over to private 
companies which are to sell the power 
to consumers at rates to be set by 
notoriously ineffective public service 
commissions. 
to make contracts with an admittedly 
corrupt and _ unscrupulous public 
utilities combine, that, every day, 
thanks to the breakdown of Governor 
Smith’s vaunted regulation grows 
more powerful. 

Surely Governor Smith, through 
this ingenious plan, has proved him- 
self as weil or better fitted to serve 
the power trust, than Mr. Hoover, 


The Socialist Proposar 

We Socialists repeat: nothing less 
will do than a net work of integrated 
public authorities, federal, state and 
municipal, for developing and trans- 
mitting all power produced by coal 
or water. We want Boulder Dam and 
Muscles Shoals only as steps to this 
end. 


| 


These commissions are | 





of the Conference for Progressive Polit- 
ical Action, wich sporsored the La Fol- 
lette and Wheeler candidacies. He is now 
secretary of the Farmers’ Council and of 
the Peoples’ Reconstruction League. 

His statement follows: 

“The Socialist party alone has a pro- 
gram of World organization and interna- 
tional co-operaiion in the allocation of 
raw materials, natural resources and cap- 
ital, which is essential to stop the ruthless 
exploitation of backward peoples, and the 
looting of their natura: resources by the 
combined Christian imperialist powers, 
Great Britain and the United States, and 
to outlaw war in the only practicable way 
—by outlawing the causes of war. 

“Norman Themas and the Socialists 
would end the system under which ex- 


| ploiters of nacural resources and land 


speculators anrually mulct the American 


| people of 2 times the capital value of the 


naval oil reserves so dastardly looted. 
Moreover, they will insist on government 
handling of the entire waterpower and 


lelectric industry instead of having the 


nation or the siates build the dams and 


And the difference between us and | then hand the electric'ty over to private 


Governor Smith—to say nothing o 


his party—is characteristic of the dif- | 


ferences between Socialists and those 


and the consumers, 


f | exploitation for profiteering.” 





The real science of political economy, 


liticians who want to stand in, at|is that which teaches nations to desire 
gsjand labor for the things that lead to 
It can’t be done, | life, and which teaches them to scorn 


and under the Smith plan it will be and destroy the things that lead to de- 


the Younss who win. 


| struction.—Ruskin. 








[WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 





1—PLATFORM 


Campaign Literature 


2—“IS ANY FRIEND OF YOURS OUT OF WORK?” 


want a repetition of the New York|/ 
City traction mess with its wretched 
service, constant demand for in- 
creased fare and disgraceful cheating 


PREME IMPORTANCE OF POW- 
ER CONTROL, HE FELT THAT 
IT WAS TOO EARLY TO ACT. 
IS THIS PROGRESSIVISM?.. 


Educational Department 


Helps individual branches to arrange lectures, concerts and entertainments 
for very reasonable fees; gives courses of lectures on important economic, 
political and educational subjects 


3—“IS IT FUN WHEN MEN HAVE TO STRIKE?” 


4—CAMPAIGN HANDBOOKS, 


5—DRUDGERY OR ELECTRICITY 
6—WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

7—WOMAN AND POLITICS 
8—PEACE—OR WAR 


by Norman Thomas 





12—THOMAS AND MAURER BUTTONS 
Per thousand quantities .... 


13—METAL AUTO PLATES 
“For President Norman Thomas”, 


Set of two plates 


Price per hundred 


14—Strips, (size 6':x25 inches) 
Vote the Socialist Ticket” 

For 10 or more 

16—Picture of Norman Thomas (12!4x25 
For 10 or more 

16—Picture of James H, Maurer (121;x25 
For 10 or more 


Single copies, including postage 


Women’s Leaflets 


10—AN OPEN LETTER TO PROGRESSIVES 


Single plates .... 
Plus 10c. postage 


in.) 


11—ADDRESS TO FARMERS, by Norman Thomas a 


CedhohECOCERD THRE DSS $ 4.50 Per 1000 
cescce 9.00 ” Ks 
naeeeees 9.00 ” . 
1928, bundle orders 25 Each 
ETeTTT TTT ity 45 ” 
bbbebbe0065 066046 ° 1.25 Per 1000 
TITLE LTT eT Tee 1.25 ” 4 
oveecese TTYL CTT Te eT eT 1.25 ” , 
TETErerErr TTT TTT TTT Tr rrr Tri 1.25 ” #8 
TT PTTTT TTT TTT TTT 1225” * 
: 4.25 4 
errrrrt jo” -* 
evr it Trrr eter -05 Each 


Colored Campaign Posters 
“For your Children’s Sake 


All Supplies and Literature Shipped F.O.B. New York | 
PLEASE ORDER BY TITLE AND NUMBER 


10.00 Per 1000 
25 Each 
50 Each 
20.00 











| 





of the city on its investment, then by 
all means they should vote for Gover- 
nor Smith end the Democratic ticket. 

Whatever benefits of cheaper fi- 
‘nancing of water power development 
there is in Governor Smith’s plan will 
insure to the interest of the distribut- 
ing companies. 

“If there is any doubt as to the sub- 
stantial likeness of Governor Smith's 
plan and that of the Republicans, per- 
mit me to call to the stand as a wit- 
ness, Mr. Owen D. Young. Mr. 
Young is friendly to Governor Smith. 
He is the governor’s acknowledged 
advisor on water power and was men- 
tioned as possible candidate for chair- 
manship of the Democratic National 
Committee and the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Governor. The General 
Electric Company, behind which Mr. 
Young is the directing genius, was 
one of the units of the Frontier Cor- 
poration which attempted to secure in 
1926 the rights to exploit the St. 
Lawrence water falls. Governor 
Smith opposed this type of grab and 
countered with his own well known 
program as an alternative. 


Owen Young Approves 
Commenting on the two plans of 
operation, Governor Smith’s and his 
own, Mr. Young said: 
“It is for the state to choose be- 
tween these two methods. Both are | 











=| Progressive; neither is revolutionary. |can committee presided over by the! 


Ontario Started in 1907 

By 1912 the great success of On- 
tario with government generated and 
distributed electrical energy was well 
on the way to completion. Five years 
before Smith was declaring that ac- 
tion was too early the Ontario exper- 
iment had begun. Ontario began its 
work in 1907. Today the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission distribu- 
|tes close to a million horsepower to 
more than 350 cities and towns in 
Ontario; it controls in partnership | 
with cities transmission lines valued 
,at $250,000,000; it is now building the 
largest hydro-electric plant in the 
| world—the Queenson-Chippawa Plant 
on the Niagara River. It distributes 
electricity at a cost of about two 
cents a kilowatt hour, while the aver- 


age charge in the United States is 
around six cents. 
Let us inquire further into the re- 


cord of Governor Smith and his party 
on power development. In 1918, as 
a member of the state legislature, I 
was the author of > water power Dill 
providing for conservation and devel- 
opment of our wate resources, and 
for public distribution to the people 
at cost. The bill was endorsed by the 
State Conference of Mayors as the 
best water power bill before the 
legislature. When the bill was about | 
to be buried by a reactionary Republi- | 








It Maintains 


105 Yiddish Schools for Children 


In these schools, the children are trained in the fir ions of their 
fathers he following subjects are taught Yiddish Jewish His- 
tory: Jewish Literature; History of the Labor Movement; Biographies of 
Prer nt Men; Dancing; Singing; Recitations; also debates on Topics of 
the Day. 














find its proper place in modern 
ions 
tivities of the Workmen's Circles. 


life 


Young Circle Clubs 
are being organized throughout the United States. 


The purpose of these youth organizations is to 
nity to develop themselves intellectually, soci 


I to assist in me 
and to coordinate the activities of The Young Circle 








GET-TOGETHER DANCE 


for all members of Young Circle Clubs and their friends 
Sunday Afternoon, November 4, 1928 - - - Subscription $1.00 


at HOTEL McALPIN 
Bway & 34th St. 


Tickets may be procured at Workmen's Circle, 175 East Broadway. 





Sons and daughters of members of the Workmen's Circle desiring to join or 
organize a Young Circle Club should apply to 
WORKMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
175 E. Broadway 
New York City 


CIRCLE 




















Launched By 
Left Wingers 


Workers ( Communist ) 
Party Receives Ovation 
and Sports Unions Is Ap- 
proved 


By Louis Stanley 

HE most significant event at the left 

wing textile workers’ convention held 
in New York City on September 22 and 
23, was the report of the Credentials 
Committee. The new National Textile 
Workers’ Union of America would start 
with a membership already in hand of 
18,320. The delegates, however, claimed 
to represent 113,623 additional workers, 
or a total of 131,943. Albert Weisbord, 
who organized the convention, counted 
on a membership of 50,000 with which to 
begin the new union. An authoritative, 
unofficial estimate divided the 18,320 ac- 
tual members as follows: New Bedford, 
10,000; Fall River, 2,000; Passaic, 4,000; 





York City and Manchester, N. H. The 
delegates from New Bedford and Fall 
River represented the Textile Mills Com- 
ittees at the strikes in those cities. Those 
from Passaic represented the four locals 
of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which had been formed at 
the end of the recent Passaic strike. They 
had been paying per capita to the U. T. 
W. on seven members each, the minimum 
required to retain their charters. 


The Delegates 

The Credentials Committee report 
169 delegates from 7 states and 21 cities. 
From Massachusetts there were 86, about 
two-thirds from New Bedford and Fall 
River. From New Jersey came 34, ehief- 
ly from Passaic and vicinity. Pennsyl- 
vania, with a large number from Phila- 
delphia, was responsible for 21. New 
York City sent 13, Connecticut 10 and 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island 2 each. 
None came from the South or West. 
Albert Weisbord gave a two-and-a-half 
hour analysis of the situation in the tex- 
tile industry and outlined a program of 
action, which was subsequently adopted 
| by the convention. He read to the dele- 
|gates tables extracted from the United 
| States Census of Manufacturers of 1925, 
| bewailed the “backward composition of 
| the workers” in the industry, mentioned 
the mill village as a sop of the “bosses,” 
and asserted that the difficulties of or- 
| ganization work, even in the South, have 
been greatly exaggerated. 

There were four convention commit- 
tees: (1) on resolutions and policy, (2) 
}on youth, (3) on women and (4) on con- 





| 


stitution. The Resolutions Committee 
reported 12 resolutions, which were 
adopted without opposition, as follows: 


endorsed the Workers’ Inter- 
the second urged affilia- 
tion with the W. I. R e third endorsed 
the International Labor Defense; the 
fourth praised the work of the I. L. D. 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti and Mooney and 
Billings cases; the fifth greeted the new 
unions in the needle trades and in 
|mining industry; the sixth endorsed the 
| Labor Sports Union; seventh out- 
lined a plan of organization work by dis- 
tricts; the eighth stressed the importance 
of educational and propaganda work; 
the ninth condemned the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes and endorsed a la- 
bor party without mentioning any by 
name; the tenth accepted the report by 
Albert Weisbord and recommended that 
it be printed in pamphlet form; the elev- 
enth presented economic demands—abo- 
lition of the speed-up, the forty hour, 
five- day week, abolition of overtime, 
elimination of the piece rate system, equal 
pay for equal work, no wage cuts; and 
the twelfth, which was too long to read 
in its entirety, analyzed the causes of un- 
employment and demanded unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment on pub- 
lic works. 

The reports of the committees on 
youth, women, and the constitution were 
also adopted without opposition. The 
first two pointed out the need for spe- 
cial organization work among the chil- 
dren and women in the textile industry. 
The last presented a constitution which 
established a highly centralized organi- 
zation with power vested in a National 
Committee selected by and from among 
the members of the National Council 
who were elected by the convention. Lo- 
cals were to be of three types: mill, de- 
partmental and general. The districts 
were to have organizations of their own. 
Dues were to be proportionate to wages 
but the bulk of the funds was to go to 
the National Office in New York City. 

A Dentist Is President 

The following outside speakers address- 
ed the co Fred Biedenkapp of 
the Workers’ International Relief; 
J. Ballam of the W r 


representatives of the 


The first 
national Relief; 








the 


the 











nvention: 

































Party, and 
Fur Workers’ union 
League and 
greatest e iasr ior 
greeted Ballam’s speech He ended by 
placing the Red Flag on the White House 
amid loud AUSE 
Two 
about 
vention 
Relief, 
at the 


the expens 

if 
pected 
of 
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T° American iiberais and progrenives:| A a 
This 


letter is add:essed to you, as a 
progressive determine’ to have his vote 
count most effectively in this campaign 
on the side of social justice. 

In this as in other campaigns the lib- 
eral is asking whether or not more can 
be accomplishec by voting for the lesser 
of two evils—The Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic party—'lan by voting for a third 
party that staras for genuinely prugres- 
sive ideals. 

In national elections many liberals in 
the past have voted for the less reaction 
ary or the more libera; of the two can- 
didates—men of the type of Bryan, Roo- 
sevelt, Wilsun—even though they held 
nothing but abhorren:~ for the political 
machines represented by these candidates, 





and though they realized that both ma- 
chines were controllexs by the forces of 
special privilege 

The Need to Build a Party 

Usual as after evcnts proved, they 
greatly overestimated, in the heat of the 
campaign, the “liberalism” of the old 
party candidates and were far too san- 
guine regarding the ability of these can- 
didates to put ihrough progressive mea- 
sures when opposed by the controlling 
party interests. 

In voting for the old parties, as Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas points out, Amer- 
ican liberals have shirked “the long, pa- 





tient work which is needed to build a 
third party which will represent the eco- 
nomic intercsts of the great mass of wage 
earners, farmers and intellectual work- 
ers, They have sacrificed the ultimate 
values of democracy for a few promised 
concessions, which in turn have seldom 
materialized.” 

In Great Britain the progressive forces 
of the community have taken another 
task and have made their third party 
into a secoud party by a generation of 
hard work. 

The Socialist Platform 

The American liberal in this campaign 
has a sjmilar opportunity to lay the foun- 
dation for a genuine pazty of progress 
and social justice in this country by sup- 
porting the Socialist party ticket. ‘The 
Socialist platform admirably incorporates 
the principal demands of American prog- 
ressives. Its domestic proposals include: 
(1) the public generation and distribution 
of electricity to the people at cost; (2) 
measures leading to greater economic se- 





curity for the worker, among them old 
age pensions, social insurance against 
sickness, accident and unemployment, | 
public employment exchanges and long 
ranged, planning of nublic works to be, 
undertaken during periods of depression; | 
(3) the abolition of injunctions in labor | 
disputes; (4) the restoration of civil liber- | 
ties; (5) the enactment of an anti-lynch- 
ing law, making participation in lynching | 
a felony, and (6) a comprehensive agri- 
cultural progra.. 

In international relations, the Socialist 
party recommeids: (1) the withdrawal of 
our troops from Nicaragua; (2) the mak-| 
ing of private Joans and investments in | 
foreign countries only at the sole risk of | 
the investor; (3) the cancellation of for- 
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Open Letter to American Liberals and Progressives 


by the Independent Committees for Thomas and Maurer 





eration of Latcr, they find one of the 
most constructive and internationally 
minded labor leeders in the country. 


Herbert Hoover 

The Republicans ate urging liberals to 
vote for Mr. Hvover cn the ground that 
their candidate nas the engineering mind, 
hates waste, loves children is under no 
obligation to a corruyt Tammany Hall, 
knows the We.tern farmer, is a Quaker 
and a “dry.” 

Democrats are asking liberals to vote 
for Al Smith, on the ground that Al has 
declared for public development of cer- 
tain hydro-elect: ic undertakings, has fav- 
ored certain social legislation, is a good 
administrator, has peiscnal charm, is ac- 
quainted wich tle sidewalks of New York, 
is not sponsored by the corrupt Ohio gang, 
has denounced American imperialism, is 
a Catholic und a “wet.” 

In the case of Herbert Hoover the true 
liberal senses pre the forees back of the 
man. He not«s Mr. Hoover’s own en- 
thusiastic deferse of the present economic 
system with its ‘nherent wastes and wars 
and social! :njustices, 1s the best of pos- 
sible social ord+rs. 

He cannot forget that Mr. Hoover sat 
silent in a cabinet for years when corrup- 
tion was rampant, lacking either the de- 
sire or the courage to make public pro- 
test against the flagraaot betrayal of trust 
on the part ot his political bed-fellows; 
failing utterly publicly to protest against 
the administre.ion’s shameful imperial- 
istic ventures in Central America or to 
raise his voice during his seven years as 
cabinet member in benalf of any piece of 
fundamentai social legislation. 


Governor Smith 
The liberal turns to Governor Smith. 





He sees Mr. Smith hitched to a platform 
which, as Mr. Pierre d Pont said when 
he announced -his sucrort of Smith, is 
hardly distingtu:habie from the Repub- 
lican platform. He s2es the Governor an 
ardent apologist for one of the most cor- 
rupt political machines that has ever ap- 
peared in city government. The Gover- 
nor himself gave New York Mayor Walk- 
er. Not only has he failed to use his in- 
fluence to help New Yurkers get an honest 
election, but he actuslly vetoed most of 
the bills passed by the tegislature to make 
fraud a little narder The progressive 
sees the Democratic candidate, in one of 
his first acts aiter nomination, appoint- 
ing as his campaign marager a partner 
of the open shop war profiteers, the Du- 
Ponts, the Chairman o. the Finance Com- 
mittee of the world’s largest corporation. 
“The only difference now between the 
Republican ane Democratic parties,” re- 
cently declared of our foremost polit- 
ical scientists, ‘is that the Republican 
Party is the acknowledged spokesman of 
big business, while the Democratic Party 
is its aspiriag spokesman.” 

Turning to the South the liberal sees 
in support of Mr. Smith the very back- 
bone of the Democrativ party, the .old, 
reactionary Southern Democrats, engaged 
in suppressing the Negro vote, agitating 
for higher tanffs and buying up water- 
power sites for private exploitation. 


On Public Utilities 

Governor Smith, while advocating the 
generation cf hydro-electric power by the 
public at Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, 
is definitely cun:mitted to private distri- 
bution of eleciricity. If the distribution 
of electricity is left in the hands of pri- 
vate corporations, the Jiberal realizes that 














there is no likclshood that the housewife 
wili receive lower rate:. This is amply 
illustrated by ihe experience of the city 
of San Francisco in building a hydro- 
electric plant at Hetco Hetchy and leav- 


ing the final distributicn of electricity in| 


the hands of a ,rivate monopoly. 

Nor does Governor Smith/s record on 
regulation of the private electrical com- 
panies in New York give much promise 
of advance ‘Tne Ccmmissioners whom 
he has appuinted have adopted a policy 
of rate making ‘ar less enlightened than 
that adopted in Massachusetts. His run- 
ning mate, Serator Robinson, has a bat- 
ting average cf 667 for the power trust on 
the basis of his Senat> votes. 


Imperialism and Injunctions 

It is admitted that Mr. Smith in his ac- 
ceptance speci expressed a more liberal 
attitude on Cential Ameri*a than has the 
Republican candidate It is also to be 
recalled, however tha: the late President 
Wilson was ele:ted ny the help of the 
liberals of tne country on the shibboleth, 
“He kept us out of War,” and the “New 
Freedom” and yet tnat America soon 
found itself plunged into the maelstrom 
of the World War and engaged in impe- 
rialist adventures in Mexico, in Haiti, in 
Santo Domingo and other Central Amer- 
ican countries, It must be remembered 
that Governor Smith’s international pol- 
icy does not include the immediate with- 
drawal of marines from Nicaragua; does 
not include the extending of a friendly 
hand to Russia; ignov2s debts and repa- 
rations, the Wo1ld Court and the League 
of Nations. Nor dovs the Democratic 
candidate make any frontal attack on the 





causes of war, a8 found in the whole sys- 


tem of economic exploitation. 

Neither Mr. Smith tor Mr. Hoover has 
anything to offer on the burning ques- 
tions of old age pens’ons and social in- 
surance against sickness, accident or un- 
employment. And yet today with the 
growing insecurity of our workers, follow- 
ing in the wake of our increasing mecha- 
nization, the question of security is one 
of the most pressing questions now before 
the American people. : 

On the injurction issue both candi- 
dates merely repeat, as thousands before 
them have done, that injunctions are ex- 
cessive. They present no fundamental 
remedy for the injunction evil. In the 
nation, under Republican rule, in New 
York State, under Democratic rule, no 
steps of any consequence have been taken 
to remedy the rresent situation. In agri- 
culture the programs of both are vague. 


The Fundamental Issue 

One of the greatest problems before 
the American people is the way in which 
the wealth thut our workers produce is 
distributed. The ownership and control 
of our basic industries by the few is the 
cause of inequouities that have no justifi- 
cation in socia) ethics We read, for in- 
stance, in the New York Times that if a 
person had invested $10,000 in the stocks 
of the Genera! Motors in 1908 and had 
kept that amourt in the company during 
its reorganization, he would find these 
stocks today valued at more than 
£1,600,000 and would have received divi- 
dends in the meanwhile of $292,000. We 
pick up the Federal Trade Board’s recent 
booklet on Stock Dividends and find that 
since 1920 the Standard Oil Company of 
New York alone has given to its stock- 
holders stock dividends of over $220,000,- 


000. These are but two examples of the 
rewards—for the greatest part unearned 
—which are going to the property owners 
while millions of the men and women en- 
gaged in usetu! .abor find it a bitter strug- 
gle—despite our “stock market prosperity’ 
—to keep their heads above water. 

The fundamental problems of poverty 
and riches, of equality of economic op- 
portunity and of the distribution of eco- 
nomic power are prob’ems that Secretary 
Hoover and Governor Smith leave prac- 
tically untoucted. Meanwhile they are 
rallying aroun? them numbers of their 
supporters on tne wet and dry issue, an 
issue which should be separated from 




















party politics and which is now being 
used, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
red herring to divert the attention of the 
people from the liquor situation is likely 
to remain approximately the same whe- 
ther Mr. Hoover or Mr, Smith gets into 
office, as the ruiing Democratic forces in 
the South are now proreeding quite effec- 
tively to persuade their “dry” followers. 

The issues in both warties have, in fact, 
become so utter’y contused that it is im- 
possible to tel! what a vote for either 
Smith or Hoover—and Smith’s chances 
for actual election are remote—really 
stands for. 


To Make Votes Count 
Opposed both to Herbert Hoover and to 
Alfred Smith is Norma Thomas, candi- 
date for the Socialist Party. A vote for 
Thomas will not be misinterpreted. It 
will be a vote fcr more industrial demo- 
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alignment on real differences in social 
attitudes. Far from being “thrown away” 
it will be the one vote cast by a progres- 
sive in this election that can be guaran- 
teed genuinely to count for peace, plenty 
and progress in the days that are abead. 
We cannot afford to wait until a tidal 
wave of protest sweeps the country going 
about our task of building an effective 
third party. We are cunfident that great- 
| er ultimate progress will be made by sup- 
porting Norman Thomas and James Mau- 
rer and helping them to carry on their 
campaign of education and organization 
than in yielding to the temptation of im- 
mediate results and turning our backs up- 
on the ultimate creative political~forces 
in American life, - 


Among the signers of this statement 
and members of Indenendent Committees 
for Thomas fot President are: 

Independent Committees For 
Thomas for President. 
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Granville "Hicks 
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Moses Bailey . E, Payne 
Roland H. Bainton Wiley B. Sanders 
William R. Barnhart Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
Myron McLaren 
F. 8. Onderdonk 


Charles M. Bond 
Constantine Panunzic 
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Coleman B. Cheney 
Edwin L, Clarke 
George A. 

Loetitia M. Conard 
Jerome Davis 

Percy M. Dawson 
A. T. DeGroot 

W. W. Denton Paul, M. Limbert 
Huntley Dupre Jeanette Marks 


WRITERS’, ARTISTS’ AND PUB- 
LICISTS’ COMMITTEE 


W. E. Woodward, Ch. Katherine C. Halsey 
Freda Kirchwey, Sec. Charlotte B. Hallowell 
Leonard D. Abbott Alfred Haves 


Krueger 
Ernest Lauer 








cracy, more ecor:omic justice. It will be 
a vote against war and militarism. It 
will be a vote in line with the best tra- 
ditions of the Progressive movement of 
1924. It will assist in a new political 





The Worker’s Education Ideal 


“...A Matter of Exploring The World, 
Not A Retreat Into...The Obvious” 


r = 


y James Oneal 
T is a significant fact that in all modern 
countries workers’ educational move- 
ments have been organized within the 
past twenty years. This appearance of 
independent eoucation organized and 
maintained by labor and Socialist organ- 
izations is evidence thst the formal pop- 
ular education provided by public and 
sectarian schou's is not satisfactory to 
the working pevple. It lacks something 
and the workers have decided to supply 
it themselves. 

Before the appearance of the public 
school the early trade unions gave much 
of their time ¢o insisting on the estab- 
lishment of free pubiic schools sustained 
by taxation. ‘10 the upper classes this 
appeared as a crass riece of “paternal- 
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classes and their politicians spurred the 
workers to renewed agitation for free pub- 
lic schools supported by general taxa- 
tion. Branded as “Agrarianism” and 
“Socialism,” the organized workers fought 
for decades and finally broke the resis- 
tance of the ruling classes. The workers 
were not content with merely demanding 
& complete revolution in popular educa- 
tion. In mary report: they outlined a 





complete system whic4 is today the basis 
of the American public school. 

Here the working class rested so far 
as general educition is concerned. In the 








eign war debts on condition of a corre-| ism.” They asserted that it meant get-|™many years that followed they have 


sponding remission of reparations obli- 
gations of the Centra! Powers and a re- 
duction in the military expenditures; (4) 
recognition of the Russian Republic; (5) 
agressive activi:y against militarism and 
in behalf of international disarmament; | 
(7) the outiawry of war; (8) the entrance 
of the United States into the League of 
Nations under conditiims that will make 
the League more democratic and inclu- 
sive, and (9) the independence of the 
Philippines and the cessation of military 
and financial dictatorship over our island 
Possessions. 
The Socialist Candidates 
Standing for this program are the can- 





didates, Norman Thoinas and James . 
Maurer. In Norman Thomas liberals find 
@ man of great intellectual power, of un- 
questioned integrity and courage, of con- 
structive social vision: a man who for 
the last decade or more has devoted him- 
self unceasingiy to the defense of civil 
liberties, to the promotion of world peace, 
to the cause of iabor and industrial dem- 
ocracy. In James H. Maurer, for sixteen 
years president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 


ting something for nothing. ' 

The trade unions snswered that edu- 
cation was a monopoly of the rich. The 
capitalist, banger and professional man 
could afford to employ a private teacher 
or to send his children to private schools 
and academies. The possession of wealth, 
therefore, made aristecracy and social 
prestige especie!ly glaring. It enabled the 
wealthy classes .o buttress their economic, 
social and political prestige with infor- 
mation that was denied to illiterate 
workers. 

The First Concessions 

The first concession made to working 

class demands for popular education was 





the establishment of what was known as 
“pauper schools” Thut is, the workmen 
who would agrce to sign a paper declar- 
ing that they were unsble to pay for the 
education of their chi‘dren were permitted 
to send their childrea to the “pauper 
schools.” This system was calculated to 


emphasize the aristocratic character of 


education and 10 stigmatize the workers 
with a badge of inferiority. 
This class arrogance of the upper 
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learned by bitter experience that some- 
thing more than formal education of 
their children is required in the public 
schools. Educational boards were fre- 
quently stacked with conservative fossils 
Text books were too often official apolo 
gies for econimic injustice. Teachers 
were frequently political appointees or 
honest servants terrorited hy banking and 
capitalist members of school boards. 
Criticism of The Fublic Schools 
All through ‘he last decade of the nine- 
teenth century and with increasing in- 
sistence in this century complaints were 
heard in trade union conventions regard- 
ing the react‘onary character of many 
public schools and, especially, of the 
higher instituticns of learning. The lat- 
ter came more and more under the con- 


fact, there are some who fear its expan-| 


sion beyond the narrow field of mere in- 
struction in the value of the union label, 
practice in conducting meetings, more 
efficient business routive, a cautious peep 
into the basis of modcrn civilization, and 
finding reasons for archaic policies and 
methods. 

This unfortur.ate phase of workers’ edu- 
cation is practically confined to the Unit- 
ed States. Abroad there is extensive pion- 
eering into ali the social sciences, econ- 
omic and labor history, and frank dis- 
cussion of all policies and programs of 
the movement. The movement abroad 
provides a wide culture for the students 
while in this country 1¢ too often confines 
students to a narrow range of trade 
union policies and looks with suspicion 
upon anything else. 

But youth cannot he chained to the 
past and eagerness to know something 
beyond the horizon of conservative elders 
is evident even in classes established by 
conservative trade unions. This up 
surge of youth will continue despite the 
coercion of the elders and it bears prom- 
ise of a better informed idealism that will 
serve the work‘ng class and bring more 
fruitful results 

Worker’s Education: Free Inquiry 

The need of free inquiry in workers’ 
education is evident from the changed 
world in which we live. The United 





trol of business men and bankers. Mil- 
lionaires endowed ther: with large funds. 
These institutions in turn invested heav-| 
ily in industriai enterprises and public| 
utility corporaticns. They became tied to; 
the conservative orga’ izations of capital-| 
ism and instructors became servile routin-| 
eers of the ruling busiress and banking| 
classes. 

The old ideal of the trade unionists of 
}a hundred yetre ago became a mocking 
lillusion. They believed that if their, 
children were given the elementary edu-| 
cation provided by the public schools and 
higher institutions they would be able! 
to think for themselves and thus be 
emancipated f1um the influence and bias 
of upper class influenc? and prestige. Sad, 


in the hands of their enemies could be 

power exerted against the workers them- | 

selves. 
This was the origin :i the workers’ edu-; 


experience shoved that popular pon pe 


States is not an isolated community. The 
World War demonstrated that the At- 
lantic Ocean is no more a protection 
against war than a river. Industry and 
finance have become world wide. Amer- 
ican industry itself is a vast network of 
consolidated and inter-related invest- 
ments. Government i: an intimate as- 
sociate of andustry and finance. Labor 
1s drilled by the thousands in great plants 
which have become governments them- 
selves. 
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The whole world has changed since the 
appearance of the small shop and plant 
with a few emvloyes who were on terms 
of personal intimacy with the owners. 
Millions of workers never in all their 
lives see the real masters for whom they 
work yet the absentee owners living thou- 
sands of miles from the place of work 
may make decisions that vitally effect 
the workers and their families. 

So workers’ education based upon the 
world we knew in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is no more adapted to modern re- 
quirements than the small shops of that 
period are for the neecs of modern prod- 
uction and distribution. 

Genuine education knows no fears and 
no taboos. It faces facts. It explores the 
unknown. It takes the student on @ cul- 
tural adventure, encourages him to use 
his thinking faculties, teaches yn to 
avoid archaic dogmas, and inspires him 
with the will to be something more than 
a clod to be shaped by forces which he 
does not understand and which he knows 
not how to corbat. 

Workers’ education is a matter of ex- 
ploring the world, not a retreat into a 
cavern of ‘he conventional and the ob- 


vious. 





Jobs Keep Shrinking 


Despite intensive industrial activity in 
August, says the Labor Bureau, Inc., em- 
ployment is 3 per cent under the August, 
1927, figure. It was lower in every re- 
porting state and city except Delaware, 
Detroit and Iowa. Jobs were fewer in 
food industries, textiles, iron and steel, 
stone, clay and glass products and on 
the railroads. Textiles showed a shink- 
age of 7 per cent. Only autos employed 
more men than last year, due to the re- 





covery of Ford production. 











What Do Workers Get From 
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Phillips Gave To 


(Continued From Page 1) 

nated the great Borough of Queens 
for years, who grafted millions of dol- 
lars, who extorted tribute from every- | 
one who sought to build a sewer there 
and who died in a drunken brawl, a} 
victim of acute alcoholism. (At least 
that is what the death certificate | 
says. There are rumors that his 
death was even more shameful than 
that.) | 

There was once a Democratic pres- | 
ident who said: “I am proud of the 
friends who support me. I am proud 
of the enemies that I have made.” | 

Every sewer rat in Queens, every 
grafter and extortionist and crook is, 
a member in good standing in the| 
Democratic party. 

Before Mr. Smith or any of his ex- 
cessively thin-skinned supporters gets | 
excited over the “whispering” of those | 
who are shouting that they loathe} 
Tammany Hall and all it stands for, 
they might well tell the world wheth- 
er or not they like this sewer busi- | 
ness. They might well ask their can- 
didate, whose celebrated good nature 


| 


of an attack upon his principles, | 
whether or not he will continue to al- | 
low this wretched crew to support 
him, or if he will disavow them and | 
all their works even unto the last and’ 
meanest district captain who is hun-| 
gering for some sugar as the result | 
of the coming election. 





No society can surely be flourishing 
and happy of which the far greater part/ % 
of the members are poor and miserable. | J. 


—Adam Smith 
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cation movement in this and other coun-; 
tries. It is a revolt against the stereo- | 
typed educatio. of the upper classes. Not} 
that its full significance is understood by 
all who are enziged in the movement. In 
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OBITUARY OF A 
“PROGRESSIVE” 


_— it was William Jennings Bryan. 


Ah, there was the man for you! “You shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 
Wow! “The Peerless Leader.” “The Boy Ora- 
tor of the Platte.” Altogether, now! This way 
Liberalism! Watch Bill Bryan bust Big Busi- 
ness! — : 
But it was Bill who was a bust and licking his 
wounds, our hero sulked in his liberal tent until 
there came upon the horizon the inspiring vision 
of a row of gleaming teeth beneath a ten-gallon 

at. 
, Whoopee! Me and the Rough Riders! “Alone 
in Cuby.” Who, went up San Juan Hill on a great, 
big horse? Who rallied the disheartened Pro- 
gressives and lined them up at Armageddon? 


And then when they were all lined up, who 
stabbed them in the back? Theodore Roosevelt, 
of course, that time he told them to take their 
liberal toys and their social justice dolis and be 
good little boys and girls and vote the straight 
Republican ticket. 

And that was that. And there was more sulk- 
ing and wound-licking. 


But then there rose a voice in the New Jersey 
wilderness, a nicely modulated, sweetly articu- 
lated voice, speaking “large, divine and com- 
fortable words.” “The New Freedom,” quotha 
and behold, a miracic. Out of the ashes rose the 
unterrified Progressive and went Woodrow Wil- 
son with a vengeance. ‘He kept us out of War,” 
by all the gods of peace and brot*erly love. 


But when he puts us in, once more there was 
a Progressive shirt-tearing, once more there was 
uo balm in the liberal Gilead. 

To be sure here and there the liberal heart 
skipped a beat or so, the progressive eye bright- 
ened at the spectacle of William Randolph Hearst 
tilting a yellow lance at the hosts of “special 
privilege.” — 

But be it said to our Progressive’s credit that 
this was but a temporary discontinuance. Hearst 
was & bit too much. 


And then after all these set-backs, defeats and 
disappointments came something real. A real 
man, a fighter through and through, the grcat- 
hearted La Follette, who knew very well indecd 
the hopelessness of both old parties, the crying 
need for a party to stand up and fight for the 
wayfaring man. 


For a little while our Progressive was all afire. 
He rushed about and sat in on campaign com- 
mittees and wrote long, boresome letters to every- 
body and sold buttons and made himself a gene- 
ral nuisance to his friends and relatives and made 
speeches too. Pretty hot speeches telling folks 
how crooked and corrupt both old parties were 
and how the only way out was a party of oppo- 
sition to both old parties. 


He lit into the Democrats just as he did the 
Republicans in these speeches. He pointed the 
righteous finger of scorn at Tammany and said 
that Tammany’s Governor Al Smith -was as 
deeply dyed in the corruptior’ vat as any Hall 
heeler. ————— 

What happened? Just this: expecting an over- 
night victory, a short-order revolution, our Pro- 
gressive went to bed the day after the 1924 
election and sobbed his little heart out. 


Oh, dear, oh, dear. The bad naughty mans 
licked us again. They scared all our nice voters 
away from the polls and now that we didn’t win 
on the first shot out of the box, we just ain't 
going to play any more. 


That was the last gasp. One touch of reality, 
one genuine contact with the facts. of life, one 
scrap and out. 


From that day our patient grew steadily worse. 
He was in the fell clutch of a bad attack of po- 
litical anaemia. Not enough red corpuscles in 
his economic blood. A sad case. 


And .,now he’s dead, defunct, kaput, spurlos, 
versenket. —_ 

The death rattle comes in the shape of a 
corfimunication from Frank Walsh and Fred Howe 
at their Broadway Headquarters under the sha- 
dow of the General Motors Building saying that 
they are lining up the “Progressives” for Al 
Smith! 

Forgotten all the first, fine, careless raptures, 
the fervid denunciation of Al and Tammany and 
the big trusts such as General Motors. Cone 
and forgotten, too, the attacks on “special privi- 
lege” and the “little group of greedy men.” 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces of Fred 
and Frank and Will Durant and J. A. H. Hop- 
kins. 

It would be gracious, but a bit too optimistic 

to say, “Let them rest in peace.” 
. For it ts doubtful if they will find much peace 
in the way that they have gone. The body may 
be dead, but the conscience lingers on and all 
of these have lively consciences. 


How the ghosts of battles long ego must rise 
io haunt them, these Autumn nights! There is 
the handwriting on the walls of all their bed- 
rooms proclaiming in letters of fiame: 

“Even if both Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions had adopted thorough-goin progressive 
platforms, the American p¢ ople have learned that 
neither party can be trusted to keep their pro- 
mises,” 

Whose ghostly hand traces the above? That 
of Robert Marion La Follette’s whose corpse must 
even now be turning in its gfave at the thought 
of the sacrilege being committed in his honorable 
name. 

So Progressivism walk. straight into Tammany 
Hall on Fourteenth street—and never comes back. 

Hail and farewell! You fé®ght the good fight 
once but once is hardly enough. Fair weather 
soldiers, summer patriots, in these times that try 
men’s souls vou are found in the camp of the 
enemy, lined up with Open Shoppers, Tammany 
gunmen, hard-boiled textile employers of sweated 
women and children, the Westchester banking 
crowd, the scum of the Fundamentalist South. 


Notice: Nation-wide funeral services for the 
above will be held at the polls on November 6th 
next. The text for the funeral oration will be 
found in the Twenty-second chapter of Jeremiah, 
Nineteenth verse. . 


McAlister Coleman. 











“This Is Norman Thomas” 
8—The Liberals Fall By The Wayside 





By W. E. Woodward 


Author of “George Washington, The Man and The Image,” 
“Bunk,” “Lottery,” and “Bread and Circusses.” 

















| Was a vast shirt-tearing on the part of 
those who had looked for a sudden and | 





DoRNG this time, Thomas did yeoman 
work in his campaign for Governor 
of New York on the Socialist and La- 
Follette ticket Almost every night he 
was speaking somewhere, from the Bat- 
tery to the State border-line, and always 
he found that his hammering away at 
the need for a labor party caught the 
warm interest of his audiences. 
You do not, however, tuild up a po- 


fold. And then the liberals discovered 
a nostalgia for their old isolation, as 
critics in general of everything that is, 
including the labor mcevement. And the 
Socialists, witn Gene Debs speaking to 
them, with his revolutionary flame still 
Waping up, were left to carry on the work 
of giving the producers of this country’s 
wealth some say as to its distribution. 
At the Funeral of Gene Debs 
Thomas went back to his desk at the 





litical party in this country in the short 
months from duly to November. You 


| do not, most certainly, form a real op- 


L. I. D—his hundred and one activities 
and the tedious job of putting heart into 
the too easily downcagt optimists who had 


|as their courage dribkled away, and they 
| sulked behind iheir inferiority complexes. 
| While Thomas agreed heartily with 
| their doleful premises, he saw no reason 
|for their despairing corclusions. While 
| he is not easily irritable, the very men- 
| tion of the words “tired radical” makes 
|him sore and angry Certainly he had 
reason enough to be tired He had seen 
| one pet project after another go to smash. 
| He was watching his own party split up 
| under the desertion of the indifferentists 
| and the attacks. almost religious in their 
| bitterness, of the Communists. Now there 


osition when your ran vi i 
. . dines ne eohmoog PO that with the nomination of La-| was none of the exaltation that comes 


as to purpose and philosophy: Hillquit 
and Thomas, Victor Berger, and, among | 
the liberals, Arthur Garfield Hays and 
Walter Frank and others with their feet 
on the ground, understood this very well. 
They were not. as were so many of the 
social uplifters bowled over, either by 
growing promises of a LaFollette land- 
slide, or the last-minute defection of such 
labor groups as the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of New York. 

When the sh uting and the tumult had 
died, and it was found that LaFollette 
had received five million votes (though 
only the votes of Wisconsin were cast 
for him in the electors! college), the 
political novices at once Iost hope. There 


easy victory. To the Socialists, who since 
1900 had been doing this sort of thing 
year in and year out until finally one 


things in this country ‘The sons of Hell 


have the upper hand,” they told him, | terror thereafter. 


| Follette there would be a new order of | from fighting with your back against the 


| wall, as in the war days, and the days of 
You went along with 


people you had reason to believe were 
going towards the same goal sniping at 
| you from ambush, You fell into unex- 
pected pitfalls, stumbled over cleverly | 
contrived barriers. But the point is that) 
you went along that Thomas went along, | 
and with him went a few, very few who} 
| fiatly refused *o admit thcy were licked. 

“It matters net how strait the gate, | 

How charged with punishment the 
scroll, 

I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul.” 

Then Eugene Victor Debs, writing with 
feeble hand but with spirit that still 
fiamed the words of Henley’s poem, “In-; 
victus” left the fight forever. To many 
of us it seemed that with his passing 
the party which he had helped to form 
back in 1901 would drift off the Ameri- 
can political map. 

Thomas spoke at the funeral services in 
the. little Terre Haute home. And a 
day later, at a huge meting of workers 
in New York. And he spoke not of Debs 
dead but of the spirit of him still living, 
end some day triumphant. And in truth 
the death of Debs served rather to rally 
the Socialist forces than to disperse them 
still further. 
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| SOME months ago a movement was set 
afoot in New York by some active 
| Yipsels for the purpose of recreating an 
interest in a magazine for Radical 
Youth. A large meeting was called after 
an indication of tremendous sentiment 





million Ameri‘eus had cast their votes 
for Debs, it seemed an enheartening thing 
indeed that five million men and women 
should vote for what they had been 
press-agente to believe was tantamount 
to a political -evolution in America. 


Now the Socialists were ready to pick 
up and go on with the formation of a 
genuine labor party. They had pre- 
served their revolutionary 


favoring such a project. The meeting 
was, 9s is usual with first attempts, high- 
lly enthusiastic; and an organization re- 
| sulted which is known now as the “Yipsel 
| Publishing Association.” | Membership 
was open to all Yipsels in good standing, 
|throughout the United States. The dues 
were a dollar a year. 

| The immediate plans were for the rais- 
jing of a thousand dollars before the first 
| issue of the magazine which was to be 
called “Free Youth.” Dances, theatre 


integrity | parties, donations, and the like, were to | 


; People’s Socialist League of the United 
| States. That means either money or 
|advice from Yipsel Circles in various ci- 
ities, and advice plus money from other 
sources. ; 
One point should be borne in mind 
iby Yipsels who read the Free youth: 
\that the columns of this section are open 
/to any and all members of the Young 
People’s Socialist League of the United 
| States and anyone is permitted to sub- 
| scribe to it. If you are a member and 
|read “Free Youth,” then inquire for the 
| special rate; if you merely read the New 
| Leader you must pay the regular price 
lof two dollars per year. 
j 


1 
| Brooklyn 
Circle Two has elected a 





Campaign 


throughout th: campaign. They had not | be the means for proeuring the necessary | Gommittee, with William Seidenberg as 


compromised for an instant on their fun- 
damental principles. Often pushed to 
one side by the more ardent and less ex- 
cerienced LaFoilettites, they had been 
furced to watch a good deal of plain mis- 
management and obvious blundering. But 
they had stuck, and they were willing to 
build, on that ‘oundation of five million, 
somethirg of real permenence. 


This was not true of the other groups. 
At a depre:sing post-mortem convention 
held in Chicago, the national LaFollette 
organization went to pieces with a dull 
squdge. First « leave the hall were the 
railroad Brotherhood chieftains, who 
wished the assemblage luck, but informed 
the gathering ‘nat they could no longer 
Stray from the Republico-Democratic 








capital. Thus was commenced a system 
| of monthly donations of one dollar for 
the period of a year, to be given by those 
|people who could help in such manner, 
| whether they were members or not. 

‘ The Young People’s Socialist League 
of New York arranged a city-wide dance 
| which netted the Association one hun- 
dred dollars. So approximately one-tenth 


| of the distance has been covered to date. | 


The difficulties that are concomitant with 
an enterprise of this nature prompted the 
Board of Directors to request the New 
| Leader to allot some space for a regular 
| “Free Youth” section. In this way a 


|channel was conceived for the thought- | 


| ful expression of Young Radicals, as well 
las a bulleting for their activity, while 
| the real magazine was in the making. 

| Although the drive was started in New 
| York, it is the intention of the Y.P.A. 
|to make the proposition of national di- 
‘mensions: The official organ of the Young 


| its Chairman, to assist the Socialist Party 

in the district with its work. A Social 
jhas been scheduled for tonight at the 
{Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street, for 
which a jazz band has been obtained. The 
| folowing day will find the circle hiking 
to Hunter’s Island. Other circles are 
|invited. 9.00 a.m. at the Nevins street 
station. 

Circle 6 at 167 Tompkins avenue has 
pledged two dollars a month to WEVD 
and is holding a Package Party, October 
the 6th, the proceeds of which will go 
to the radio station. A regular meeting 
| will be held on Sunday. 

Manhattan 

| Circle Eight at 96 Avenue C held one of 
the most interesting meetings in weeks. 
|In spite of the rain there was an attend- 
lance of thirty, including a visitor from 
\the Left. The circle organized a Yipsel 
| Speakers’ Bureau, the members of. this 
bureau to speak at party campaign meet- 


ings, and to make a vigorous appeal to 
those members of the audience who were 
of Yipsel age to join the organizations. | 
The speakers who have volunteered are | 
Abe Kaufman of Circle One, Bronx; Con- 
rad Labelson, of Circle Two, Brooklyn; 
Ben Goodman, Mac Eisenberg, Herbert 
Schaeffer, and Irving Newman of Circle 
Eight, Manhattan. All Yipsels who can 
spare an evening are urged to become part 
of the bureau. 

Comrade Winston Dancis delivered an 
informative and interesting talk on the 
Kellogg Treaty. The usual questions from 
the Left were asked and dealt with pa- 
tiently. ( 

The business meeting was consumed in 
the discussion of a plan for a leaflet 
devoted to the Yipsels and the campaign 
containing an appeal to young people 
who think. All circles are asked to 
cooperate in the formation of this leaflet. 

Circle Six at 62 East 106th street, an- 
nounces to all members to be present at 
headquarters tomorrow morning at 9. 
Campaign literature wil be distributed. 
The weekly meeting wil ltake place in 
the evening when Dora Wolinsky will 
speak on “Aspects of the Class Struggle.” 


Big Chicago Meeting 

Friday evening, September 28, the Chi- 
cago Yipsils had their club-room filled to 
capacity with idealistic youth who came 
to hear Meyer Halushka speak on the 
“world We Want.” The lecture was 
carried on by means of the question and 
answer method which was very stimulat- 
ing. It was indeed an invigorating talk, 
and when the members adjourned they 
certainly had a definite conception of 
what kind of a world they wanted to 
strive for, and that is a world of “Peace, 
Freedom and Plenty.” 
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Rhymes For Election Times. 
HERE is a little song 
We should sing the whole day long: 


“Let's all be very rich ...or 
Let’s all be very poor... .” 
And there shouldn't be a bum, 
And there must not be a slum; 


Unless ali of us are bums 
And \ ; all live in the slums. 


There shouldn't be a boss 
For to scare us when he’s cross; 


And there shouldn't be a dubb, 
Always scared to lose his job.... 


We can easily own our jobs, 
If we pull the magic knobs..., 


By the arm and torch we mean, 
On the ballotting machine. 


Oh, there'd be no need for slums, 
And no need for being bums, 


If we'd pull the proper knobs, 
And just vote ourselves our job8..ee 


We don’t want the pauper’s itch, 
Nor the bloating of the rich; 


All we want is none to rob 
Us of the profits in our job. 


So there is this song to sing, 
When we go out ballotting: 


“Let us all be very well-to-do ,. .or 
Let us all be very poor...” 


Every time I see a foundation being shoveled out and 
poured for one of the ever-sprouting obelisks of steel 
and stone, I wonder whose unwritten monument will 
arise there. A building contractor once told me that 
there is not a big building in the city that has not 
claimed the life of one or more workmen during its 
construction. 

Every other day or so, a two stick item in the public 
press tells the dull tale of another ironworker or hod 
carrier who tripped and fell to his terrible doom from 
a horrible height. A shriek of warning, a clatter, a 
shrill gasp of despair, a swish of a body hurtling 
through space, a sickening bump on the way down, then 
the brutal crash.... The fallen head quivers a bit... 
Then the inertia of the end. 

The fellow workmen have learned to be silent during 
this swift tragedy. Only a few orders hurriedly given 
find some scampering down.... But on the outside, 
on the street, a horde pell-mells and gathers around 
the crushed bleeding bundle of flesh and bone, It takes 
at least half an hour for the futile ambulance to come, 
for the still more futile verdict from the doctor... . 
But the crowd hangs about and grows in number. It 
is then that I hate the cruelty of the mob most. There 
must be something irradicably savage in most of us, 
to permit outwardly civilized folk to stand in low 
curiosity before the bloody grief. 

Of course, if they were asked, all of them would 
volubly express great sorrow for the unfortunate, for 
his still more grieviously stricken family, and all that. 
But it is in their tensed silences that they express 
to me a sort of morbid glee, that they are still alive and 
unhurt, while there below lies a shattered shape... . 
and that is how a fellow looks who has fallen from 
fiftcen or twenty storeys.... 

Does one of them give a moment’s thought on the 
worker himself. Here lies the body of Tony Giacomo, 
$26.09 a week, dead by fearful accident. Had he flown 
the Atlantic, or batted fifty home runs in big league 
baseball, for whole days and by oceans of ink the world 
would have known his life, his family, his work and 
his dreams. 

But he was just plain Tony, living in a rear flat on 
First avenue in Harlem. He had helped build the sub- 
ways, repaired the sewer systems, and labored at lowly 
tasks in re-building a metropolis. Without him and his 
multitudinous kind all this sky-lined pride and gran- 
deur would still be lying in crude ore and untouched 
mountains. Without him all this sickly-curious mob 
would still potter about in crude huts on lonely hill- 
sides and in dingy villages. All the countless com- 
forts of our day came out of his toil.... 

But by the twist of circumstance he might have 
sung arias in golden tones from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; or composed another 
“Aida,” or hewn gigantic things of imperishable glory 
out of insensate granite. In the other by-plays of 
living his emotions, his senses, and his dreams were 
one with all men. He loved his mate and children as 
passionately and with perhaps finer devotion than they 
do in the higher spheres of wordly wealth and com- 
fort. Ten hours a day he gave of his unremitting ef- 
fort to feed and clothe and give comfort to his loved 
ones. For himself, he asked so little. Rest on Sun- 
day, a black cheroot, and a walk with his dear ones 
down the street. . 

One might chide him for his lack of revolt against 
his struggle. One might scold him for the drab con- 
tent that he found in still more drab reward for his 
endless labor . . All that would be frail against 
the solid fact that he was. A worker, a builder, a 
maker of useful and precious stuffs, the houses, the 
comforts, the great needs of a civilization. 

To the mob, he is just another Wop that tripped and 
fell. There is only one Lindbergh, or Babe Ruth, or 
‘Peaches’ Browning. There are millions like Tony 
Giacomo, laborer, $26.00 a week. 

And the saddest part of it all is, that the mob 
itself is in the main composed of hundreds of Tonys; 
workers I mean; Jennies, and Jimmies, and Joes and 
Sadies; shipping clerks, stenographers, salesmen, ele- 
vator runners, peddlars, and button-hole sewers. Within 
the pale of the horde, each loses his consciousness of 
what really is. Each welds into a sort-ef composite 
I unconsciously licking its chops ovér a brutal 
feast .... It is this same beast that can tear an 
empire down, or murder a god come for its salvation. 
The mob is the problem for all of us dreamers to solve, 
if ever our dreams are to become realities. 

Th the meantime Tony lies broken and dead. 
mob remains to sta so let me write these 

FOR TONY GIACOMO 
definitely dead 


rd walk, that couches him.., 


And the 


e away; you have been surfeited 
the crushed shape, the twisted limb; 


t home for gossip and the glories, 
elling neighbors you had really seen 
Wha. 2 man looks like after he has 


Fallen twenty storeys .e. 


8. A. de Witt. 





This letter is add:essed to you, as a 
progressive determine’ to have his vote 
count most effectively in this campaign 
on the side of social justice. 

In this as in other campaigns the lib- 
eral is asking whether or not more can 
be accomplishec by voting for the lesser 
of two evils—The Republican or the Dem- 
ocratic party—'Lan by voting for a third 
party that staras for genuinely prugres- 
sive ideals. 

In national elections many liberals in 
the past have voted for the less reaction 
ary or the more libera, of the two can- 
didates—men of the type of Bryan, Roo- | 
seévelt, Wilsun—even though they held 
nothing but abhorren:~ for the political 
machines represented by these candidates, 


rogressives | 
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eration of Latcr, they find one of the 
most constructive and internationally 
minded labor leaders in the country. 


Herbert Hoover 

The Republicans ate urging liberals to 
vote for Mr. Hvover cn the ground that 
their candidate nas the engineering mind, 
hates waste, loves children. is under no 
obligation to a corrurt Tammany Hall, 
knows the Western farmer, is @ Quaker 
and a “dry.” 

Democrats are asking liberals to vote 
for Al Smith, on the ground that Al has 





and though they realized that both ma- 
chines were controllea by the forces of 
special privilege 

The Need to Build a Party 

Usual as after evcnts proved, they 
greatly overestimated, in the heat of the 
campaign, the “liberalism” of the old 
party candidates and were far too san- 
guine regarding the ability of these can- 
didates to put .hrough progressive mea- 
sures when opposed by ‘he controlling 
party interests. 

In voting for the old parties, as Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas points out, Amer- 
ican liberals have shirked “the long, pa- 
tient work which is needed to build a 
third party which will represent the eco- 
nomic interests of the great mass of wage 
earners, farmers and intellectual work- 
ers, They have sacrificed the ultimate 
values of democracy for a few promised 
concessions, which in turn have seldom 
materialized.” 

In Great Britain the progressive forces 
of the community have taken another 
task and have made their third party 
into a secoud party by a generation of 
hard work. 

The Socialist Platform 

The American liberal in this campaign 
has a sjmilar opportunity to lay the foun- 
@ation for a genuine party of progress 
and social justice in this country by sup- 
porting the Socialist party ticket. The 
Socialist platform admirably incorporates 
the principal demands of American prog- 
ressives, Its domestic proposals include: 
(1) the public generation and distribution 
of electricity to the people at cost; (2) 
measures leading to greater economic se- 
curity for the worker, among them old 


declared for public development of cer- 
tain hydro-elect: ic undertakings, has fav- 
ored certain social leg'slation, is a good 
administrator, has pevscna] charm, is ac- 
quainted wich the sidewalks of New York, 
is not sponsored by the corrupt Ohio gang, 
has denounced American imperialism, is 
a Catholic und a “wet.” 

In the case of Herbert Hoover the true 
liberal senses vre the forces back of the 
man. He not¢s Mr. Hoover’s own en- 
thusiastic defer:se of the present economic 
system with its ‘nherent wastes and wars 
and social :njustices, 1s the best of pos- 
sible social orders. 

He cannot forget that Mr. Hoover sat 
silent in a cabinet for years when corrup- 
tion was rampant, lacking either the de- 
sire or the coinage to make public pro- 
test against the flagraat betrayal of trust 
on the part ot his political bed-fellows; 
failing utterly publicly to protest against 
the administre.ion’s shameful imperial- 
istic ventures in Central America or to 
raise his voice during his seven years as 
cabinet member in behalf of any piece of 
fundamentai social legislation. 


Governor Smith 


He sees Mr. Smith hitched to a platform 
which, as Mr. Pierre d Pont said when 
he announced -his suport of Smith, is 
hardly distinguu:habie from the Repub- 
lican platform. He s2es the Governor an 
ardent apologist for one of the most cor- 
rupt political machines that has ever ap- 
peared in city government. The Gover- 
nor himself gave New York Mayor Walk- 
er. Not only has he failed to use his in- 
fluence to help New Ycurkers get an honest 
election, but he actuslly vetoed most of 
the bills passed by the Tegislature to make 
fraud a little narder The progressive 
sees the ocratic vandidate, in one of 
his first acts aiter nomination, appoint- 
ing as his campaign marager a partner 
of the open shop war profiteers, the Du- 
Ponts, the Chairman o. the Finance Com- 
mittee of the world’s largest corporation. 
“The only difference now between the 
Republican ane Democratic parties,” re- 
cently declared of our foremost polit- 
ical scientists, “is that the Republican 
Party is the acknowledged spokesman of 
big business, while the Democratic Party 
is its aspiriag spokesman.” | 

Turning to the South the liberal sees 
in support of Mr. Smith the very back- 
bone of the Democratic party, the old, 
reactionary Southern Democrats, engaged 
in suppressing the Negro vote, agitating 
for higher tariffs and buying up water- 
power sites for private exploitation. 


On Public Utilities 
Governor Smiih, while advocating the 
generation cf hydro-electric power by the 
public at Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, 
is definitely cun:mitted to private distri- 
bution of eleciricity. If the distribution 
of electricity is left in the hands of pri- 





The liberal turns to Governor Smith. 


vate corporations, the Jiberal realizes that 


there is no likcbhood that the housewife 
will receive lower rates. This is amply 
illustrated by ihe experience of the city 
of San Francisco in building a hydro- 
electric plant at Hetco Hetchy and leav- 
ing the final distributicn of electricity in 
the hands of a ,rivate monopoly. 

Nor does Governor Smith's record on 
regulation of the private electrical com- 
panies in New York give much promise 
of advance. ‘Ine Ccmmissioners whom 
he has appointed have adopted a policy 
of rate making iar less enlightened than 
that adopted in Massachusetts. His run- 
ning mate, Serator Robinson, has a bat- 
ting average cf 667 for the power trust on 
the basis of his Senat> votes, 


Imperialism and Injunctions 

It is admitted that Mr. Smith in his ac- 
ceptance sp2eci expressed a more liberal 
attitude on Centyal America than has the 
Republican candidate It is also to be 








recalled, however tha: the late President 
Wilson was ele:ted py the help of the 
liberals of the country on the shibboleth, 
“He kept us out of War,” and the “New 
Freedom” and yet that America soon 
found itself plinged into the maelstrom 
of the World War and engaged in impe- 
rialist adventures in Mexico, in Haiti, in 
Santo Domingo and other Central Amer- 
ican countries. It must be remembered 
that Governor Smith's international pol- 
icy does not include the immediate with- 
drawal of marines from Nicaragua; does 
not include the extending of a friendly 
hand to Russia; ignov2s debts and repa- 
rations, the Wo1ld Court and the League 
of Nations. Nor dovs the Democratic 





candidate make any frontal attack on the 


tem of economi« exploitation. 
Neither Mr. Smith tor Mr. Hoover has 
anything to offer on the burning ques- 


surance against sicknass, accident or un- 
employment. 
growing insecurity of our workers, follow- 
ing in the wake of our increasing mecha- 
nization, the question of security is one 
of the most pressing questions now before 
the American people. f 

On the injurction issue both candi- 





dates merely repeat, as thousands before 
them have dore, that injunctions are ex- 
cessive. They present no fundamental 
remedy for the injunction evil. In the 
nation, under Republican rule, in New 
York State, under Democratic rule, no 
steps of any consequenre have been taken 





to remedy the present situation. In agri- 
culture the programs of both are vague. 


The Fundamental Issue 
One of the greatest problems before 
the American people is the way in which 
the wealth thut our workers produce is 
distributed. The ownership and control 
of our basic industries by the few is the 








cause of inequoduities that have no justifi- 
cation in socia) ethics We read, for in- 
stance, in the New York Times that if a 
person had invested $10,000 in the stocks 
of the Genera! Motors in 1908 and had 
kept that amourt in the company during 
its reorganization, he would find these 
stocks today valued at more than 
1,600,000 and would have received divi- 
dends in the meanwhile of $292,000. We 
pick up the Federal Trade Board’s recent 
booklet on Stock Dividends and find that 
since 1920 the Standard Oil Company of 
New York alone has given to its stock- 











causes of war, as found in the whole sys- 





holders stock dividends of over $220,000,- 


tions of old age pens‘ons and social in- | 


And yet today with the! 


000. These are but two examples of the 
rewards—for the greatest part unearned 
—which are going to, the property owners 
while millions of the men and women en- 


gaged in usefu! .abor find it a bitter strug-! 
gle—despite our “stock market prosperity’ | 


—to keep their heads above water. 

The fundamental problems of poverty 
and riches, of equality of economic op- 
portunity and of the distribution of eco- 
nomic power are prob'ems that Secretary 
Hoover and Governor Smith leave prac- 
tically untoucted. Meanwhile they are 
rallying aroun? them numbers of their 
supporters on the wet and dry issue, an 











issue which should be separated from 
party politics and which is now being 
used, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
red herring to divert the attention of the 
people from the liquor situation is likely 
to remain approximately the same whe- 
ther Mr. Hoover or Mr. Smith gets into 
Office, as the ruiing Democratic forces in 
the South are now proreeding quite effec- 
tively to persuade their “dry” followers. 





The issues in both tarties have, in fact, 
become so utter’y contused that it is im- 
possible to tel! what a vote for either 
Smith or Hoover—and Smith’s chances 
for actual election are remote—really 
stands for. 


To Make Votes Count 
Opposed both to Herbert Hoover and to 
Alfred Smith is Normet, Thomas,. candi- 
date for the Socialist Party. A vote for 
Thomas will not be misinterpreted. It 
will be a vote fcr more industrial demo- 





cracy, more ecor:omic justice. It will be 
a vote against war and militarism. It 
will be a vote in line with the best tra- 
ditions of the Progressive movement of 
1924. It will assist in a new political 





The Worker’s Education Ideal 


...-A Matter of Exploring The World, 
Not A Retreat Into...The Obvious” 


« 


oe 


By James Oneal 
T is a significant fact that in all modern 
countries workers’ educational move- 





age pensions, social insurance against 
sickness, accident and unemployment, | 
public employment exchanges and long | 
ranged, planning of public works to be, 
undertaken during periods of depression; | 
(3) the abolition of injunctions in labor | 
disputes; (4) the restoration of civil liber- | 
ties; (5) the enactment of an anti-lynch- 
ing law, making partic]pation in lynching | 
a felony, and (6) a comprehensive agri- | 
cultural prograu. 

In international relations, the Socialist 
party recommei'ds:. (1) the withdrawal of 
our troops from Nicaragua; (2) the make | 
ing of private Joans and investments in | 
foreign countries only at the sole risk of | 
the investor; (3) the cancellation of for- | 
eign war debts on condition of a corre- 
sponding remission of reparations obli- | 
gations of the Centra! Powers and a re-| 
duction in the military expenditures; (4) 
recognition of the Russian Republic; (5) 
agressive activi:y aga'nst militarism and 
in behalf of international disarmament; 
(7) the outiawry of war; (8) the entrance 
of the United States into the League of 
Nations under conditiims that will make 
the League more democratic and inclu- 
sive, and (9) the independence of the 
Philippines and the cessation of military 
and financial dictatorship over our island 
Possessions. 

The Socialist Candidates 

Standing for this program are the can- 


| cation was a monopoly of the rich. The 


ments have been organized within the 
past twenty years. This appearance of 
independent esucation organized and 
maintained by labor and Socialist organ- 
izations is evidence that the formal pop- 
ular education provided by public and 
sectarian schou's is not satisfactory to 
the working people. It lacks something 
and the workers have decided to supply 
it themselves. 

Before the appearance of the public 





classes and their politicians spurred the 
workers to renewed agitation for free pub- 
lic schools supported by general taxa- 
tion. Branded as “Agrarianism” and 
“Socialism,” the organized workers fought 
for decades and finally broke the resis- 
tance of the ruling classes. The workers 
were not content with merely demanding 
a complete revolution in popular educa- 
tion. In mary report: they outlined a 





school the early trade unions gave much 
of their time to insisting on the estab- 
lishment of free pubiic schools sustained 
by taxation. ‘10 the upper classes this 
appeared as a crass piece of “paternal- 
ism.” They asserted that it meant get- 
ting something for nothing. ' 
The trade umons snswered that edu- 


capitalist, banser and professional man 
could afford to employ a private teacher 
or to send his children to private schools 
and academies. The possession of wealth, 
therefore, made aristecracy and social 
prestige especie!ly glaring. It enabled the 
wealthy classes .o buttress their economic, 
social and political prestige with infor- 
mation that was denied to illiterate 
workers, 
The First Concessions 

The first concession made to working 

class demands for popular education was 


complete system which is today the basis 
of the American public school. 

Here the working class rested so far 
as general education is concerned. In the 
many years that followed they have 
learned by bitter experience that some- 
thing more than formal education of 
their childrea is required in the public 
schools. Educational boards were fre- 
quently stacked with conservative fossils 
Text books were too often official apolo 
gies for econimic injustice. Teachers 
were frequently political appointees or 
honest servants terrorited hy banking and 
capitalist members of school boards. 

Criticism of The Fublic Schools 

All through ‘he last decade of the nine- 
teenth century and with increasing in- 
sistence in this century complaints were 
heard in trade union conventions regard- 
ing the react‘onary character of many 





the establishment of what was known as 





didates, Norman Thoinas and James . 
Maurer. In Norman Thomas liberals find 
@ man of great intellectual power, of un- 
questioned integrity and courage, of con- 
structive social vision: a man who for 
the last decade or more has devoted him- 
self unceasingiy to the defense of civil 
liberties, to the promotion of world peace, 
to the cause of labor and industrial dem- 
ocracy. In James H. Maurer, for sixteen 
years president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 


“pauper schools” Thut is, the workmen 
who would agrce to sign a paper declar- 
ing that they were uncble to pay for the 
education of their chi‘dren were permitted 
to send their childrea to the “pauper 
schools.” This system was calculated to 
emphasize the aristozratic character of 
education and 10 stigmatize the workers 
with a badge of inferiority. 

This class arrogance of the upper 
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RAND SCHOOL ° 


E. 15th St. 
New York 





PARTIAL LIST OF FALL COURSES 





JOHN MACY: A Literary Vie 
Mondays, 8:30 P.M. 


Tuesdays, 7 P.M. 





Tuesdays, 7 P.M. & 8:30 P.M. 


DAVID P. BERENBERG: App 
Tuesdays, 8:30 P.M. 


ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWE 


DAVID P. BERENBERG: Modern World History 


JOSEPH M. OSMAN: The Psychology of Personality 


w of American History 
Oct. 8—Dec. 10 


Oct. 9—Jan. 22 


Oct. 9—Jan, 15 


reciation of Modern Literature 
Oct. 9—May 14 


ISER: National Psychologies 
Oct. 9—Dec. 18 


public schools and, especially, of the 
higher instituticns of learning. The lat- 
ter came more and more under the con- 
trol of business men and bankers. Mil- 
lionaires endowed ther: with large funds. 
These institutions in turn invested heav- 


utility corporaticns. They became tied to 
the conservative orga’ izations of capital- 
ism and instructors became servile routin- 
eers of the ruling busiress and banking 
classes. 

The old ideal of the trade unionists of 
}a hundred years ago became a mocking 
lillusion. They believed that if their 
children were given the elementary edu- 
cation provided by the public schools and 
higher institutions they would be able 
to think for themselves and thus be 
emancipated f1um the influence and bias 
of upper class influence? and prestige. Sad 





in the hands of their enemies could be 


selves. 
This was the origin i the workers’ edu- 


tries. 


that its full significanec is understood by 
all who are enz:ged in the movement. In 
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|COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCA- 
| TION: —Opposes military training by the War 


in civilian colleges, including 





ily in industria; enterprises and public| 


experience shoved that popular oom gene 
power exerted against the workers them-| 
| 
cation movement in this and other coun-| 


It is a revolt against the stereo-| 
typed educatio. of the upper classes. Not/ 


sion beyond the narrow field of mere in- 
struction in the value of the union label, 
practice in conducting meetings, more 
efficient business routize, a cautious peep 
into the basis of modcrn civilization, and 
finding reasons for archaic policies and 
methods. 

This unfortut.ate phase of workers’ edu- 
cation is practically confined to the Unit- 
ed States. Abroad there is extensive pion- 
eering into ali the social sciences, econ- 
omic and labor history, and frank dis- 
cussion of all policies and programs of 
the movement. The movement abroad 
provides a wide culture for the students 
while in this country 1¢ too often confines 
students to a narrow range of trade 
union policies and looks with suspicion 
upon anything else. 

But youth cannot be chained to the 
past and eagerness to know something 
beyond the horizon of conservative elders 
is evident even in classes established by 
conservative trade unions. This up 
surge of youth will continue despite the 
coercion of the elders and it bears prom- 
ise of a better informed idealism that will 
serve the work‘ng class and bring more 
fruitful results 

Worker’s Education: Free Inquiry 

The need of free inquiry in workers’ 
education is evident from the changed 
world in which we live. The United 
| States is not an isolated community. The 
World War demonstrated that the At- 
lantic Ocean is no more a protection 
| against war than a river. Industry and 
| finance have become world wide. Amer- 
| ican industry itself is a vast network of 
| consolidated and inter-related invest- 
|ments. Government i: an intimate as- 
| sociate of andustry and finance. Labor 
| 1s drilled by the thousands in great plants 
| which have become governments them- 
| selves, 





fact, there are some who fear its expan-| 








The whole world has changed since the 





appearance of the small shop and plant 
with a few emvloyes who were on terms | 
of personal intimacy with the owners. 
Millions. of workers never in all their | 
lives see the real masters for whom they 
work yet the absentee owners living thou- 
sands of miles from the place of work 
may make decisions that vitally effect 
the workers and their families. 

So workers’ education based upon the 
world we knew in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is no more adapted to modern re- 
quirements than the small shops of that 
period are for the needs of modern prod- 
uction and distribution. 

Genuine education knows no fears and 
no taboos. It faces facts. It explores the 
unknown. It takes the student on @ cul- 
tural adventure, encourages him to use 
his thinking faculties, teaches Aan to 
avoid archaic degmas, and inspires him 
with the will to be something more than 
a clod to be shaped by forces which he 
does not understand and which he knows 
not how to corbat. 

Workers’ education is a matter of ex- 
ploring the world, not a retreat into a 
cavern of she conventional and the ob- 
vious. 





Jobs Keep Shrinking 


Despite intensive industrial activity in 
August, says the Labor Bureau, Inc., em- 
ployment is 8 per cent under the August, 
1927, figure. It was lower in every re- 
porting state and city except Delaware, 
Detroit and Iowa. Jobs were fewer in 
food industries, textiles, iron and steel, 
stone, clay and glass products and on 
the railroads. Textiles showed a shink- 
age of 7 per cent. Only autos employed 
more men than last year, due to the re- 





covery of Ford production. 








alignment on real differences in social 
attitudes. Far from being “thrown away” 
it will be the one vote cast by a progres- 
sive in this election that can be guaran- 
teed genuinely to count for peace, plenty 
and progress in the days that are abead. 
We cannot afford to wait until a tidal 
wave of protest sweeps the country going 
about our task of building an effective 
third party. We are cunfident that great- 
er ultimate progress will be made by sup- 
porting Norman Thomas and James Mau- 
rer and helping them to carry on their 
campaign of education and organization 
than in yielding to the temptation of im- 
mediate results and turning our backs up- 
on the ultimate creative political~forces 
in American life, é 


Among the signers of this statement 
and members of Indenendent Committees 
for Thomas for President are: 

Independent Committees For 
Thomas for President. 


EDUCATORS’ COMMITTEE 


Paul H. Douglas Horace A. Eaton 

C. Ralph Harlow Horace B. English 

Jesse H. Holmes darold U. Faulkner 
Prank ©. Foster 

J. W. nl 


A Royal G. Ha 
Gordon Allport Cc. H. Hamlin 
Newton Arvin Granville "Hicks 
Isaac E. Ash Milton Wittler 
Moses Bailey W. E, Payne 
Roland H. Bainton Wiley B. Sanders 
William R. Barnhart Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
Charles M. Bond 
Coleman B. Cheney 
Edwin L. Clarke 


George 
Conard 
s 





Loetitia M. 

Jerome Davi 
Percy M. Dawson 
A. T. DeGroot uer 

W. W. Denton , M. Limbert 
Huntley Dupre Jeanette Marks 


WRITERS’, ARTISTS’ AND PUB- 
LICISTS’ COMMITTEE 


W. E. Woodward, Ch. Katherine C. Halsey 
Freda Kirchwey, Sec. Charlotte B. Hallowell 
Leonard D. Abbott 

Poultney Bigelow 

Howard Brubaker 

Sarah N. Cleghorn 

W. E. B. DuBois 

3. W._ Huebsch 

Fola LaFollette 

Robert Morse Lovett 

Upton Sinclair 

Arthur Warner 

Art Young 

Paul Blanshard 


Mr. & Mrs. 
Longstreth 
Gilbert Lovell 





Phillips Sanco To 
Democratic Fund) 


(Continued From Page 1) 
nated the great Borough of Queens 
for years, who grafted millions of dol- 


e. 
William Floyd 
H. T. Ginton-Kamp 
Viadimir Karapetoff 
Tracy D. Mygatt 
Henry Neumann 
Stephen Ratshenbush 
Fanny Bixby Spencer 
Norman Studer 
Benjamin Stolberg 
Bertha Poole Weyl 
Helen 8. Woodbury 
Irving Allen 


| Forrest Bailey 


Trene Benton 


lars, who extorted tribute from every- | «. 


one who sought to build a sewer there 
and who died in a drunken brawl, a| 
victim of acute alcoholism. (At least 
that is what the death certificate 
says. There are rumors that his 
death was even more shameful than 
that.) | 
There was once a Democratic pres- | 
ident who said: “I am proud of the 
friends who support me. I am proud 
of the enemies that I have made.” 
Every sewer rat in Queens, every 
grafter and extortionist and crook is 
a member in good standing in the} 
Democratic party. 
Before Mr. Smith or any of his ex- 
cessively thin-skinned supporters gets, 
excited over the “whispering” of those | 
who are shouting that they loathe 
Tammany Hall and all it stands for, 
they might well tell the world wheth- 
er or not they like this sewer busi- | 
ness. They might well ask their can- | 
didate, whose celebrated good nature | 
seems to be unable to stand the strain 
of an attack upon his principles, | 
whether or not he will continue to al- | 
low this wretched crew to support 
him, or if he will disavow them and 
all their works even unto the last and’ 
meanest district captain who is hun-| 
gering for some sugar as the result | 
of the coming election. 





No society can surely be flourishing| 
and happy of which the far greater part 
of the members are poor and miserable. 
—Adam Smith 
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George L. Collins 
George Comings 
Horace B. Davis 
Anna N. Davis 
W. H. Detwyler 

. G. Di 
Leonard Doob 
Alice M. Doren 
Julian Dunean 
Margaretta L. Dwight 
Louis Ent 


t. W. Prank 
Margaret E. Forsyth 


Amy. Blanche Greene 


Roy McCullough. 
Mary B. McVicker 
Herbert S. Mace 
Patrick M. Malin 
Darwin J. Meserole 
Ethelwyn Mills 

Ttohn M. Moore 
Florence G. Nesmvth 
Mrs. Richard Nunn 
Kate Richards O’Hare 
Frank Olmstead 
Anne Owers 

Mrs. Ethel Petrie 
William Pickens 
Friedrich H. Reckler 
Fdw. C. M. Richards 
G. Russell 


L. H. Sage 

Mary G. Schonbere 
Charles Schwiesa, Jr, 
Clarence O. Senior 
Marg. H. Shearman 
Olive Shoenberger 

FE. B. Shultz 

Tucker P. Smith 
Constance L. Svrincer 
Wellington H. Tinker 
A. M. Todd 

Lucia Trent 

K. Luev Trevett 

H. J. Voorhis 

Ernest N. Votaw 
Jean W. Welser 

W. B. Waltmire 


I.vdia Wentworth 
Theresa L. Wilson 
Frances Witherspoon 
And others 


MINISTERS’ COMMITTEE 


Bishop Jaul Jones, ch. 
Rab. M. 8. Fisher, see, 
John Haynes Holmes 
Edmund haffee 


Edwin Fairley 
eist 
Kirby 


Willam B. Spofford 
Joseph M, Adams 
Fred E. Aden 

R. Waldron Anderson 
Raymond Bachellor 
Charles Bayless 

R. F. Broaddus 
Orville PF. Brummer 
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OBITUARY OF A 
“PROGRESSIVE” 


1 ed it was William Jennings Bryan. 





Ah, there was the man for you! “You shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold. 
Wow! “The Peerless Leader.” “The Boy Ora- 
tor of the Platte.” Altogether, now! This way 
Liberalism! Watch Bill Bryan bust Big Busi- 

! 
But it was Bill who was 4 bust and licking his 
wounds, our hero sulked in his liberal tent until 
there came upon the horizon the inspiring vision 
of a row of gleaming teeth beneath a ten-gallon 
hat. 

Whoopee! Me and the Rough Riders! “Alone | 3 
in Cuby.” Who, went up San Juan Hill on a great, ¢° 
big horse? Who rallied the disheartened Pro- 
gressives and lined them up at Armageddon ? 











And then when they were all lined up, who 
stabbed them in the back? Theodore Roosevelt, 
of course, that time he told them to take their § 
liberat toys and their social justice dolis and be & 
good little boys and girls and vote the straight # 
Republican ticket. fs 


And that was that. And there was more sulk- & 
ing and wound-licking. 


But then there rose a voice in the New Jersey 
wilderness, a nicely modulated, sweetly articu- 
lated voice, speaking “large, divine and com- 

™ fortable words.” “The New Freedom,” quotha & 
and behold, a miracic. Out of the ashes rose the 
unterrified Progressive and went Woodrow Wil- 
son with a vengeance. ‘He kept us out of War,” 
by all the gods of peace and brot*erly love. 





But when he puts us in, once more there was 
a Progressive shirt-tearing, once more there was @ 
uo balm in the liberal Gilead. 

To be sure here and there the liberal heart 
skipped a beat or so, the progressive eye bright- 
ened at the spectacle of William Randolph Hearst 
tilting a yellow lance at the hosts of “special 
privilege.” —— 

But be it said to our Progressive’s credit that 
this was but a temporary discontinuance. Hearst 
was a bit too much. 





And then after all these set-backs, defeats and 
disappointments came something real. A real 
man, a fighter through and through, the grcat- 
hearted La Follette, who knew very well indecd 
the hopelessness of both old parties, the crying 
need for a party to stand up and fight for the 
wayfaring man. 


For a little while our Progressive was all afire. 
He rushed about and sat in on campaign com- & 
mittees and wrote long, boresome letters to every- F 
body and sold buttons and made himself a gene- } 
ral nuisance to his friends and relatives and made 
speeches too. Pretty hot speeches telling folks f 
how crooked and corrupt both old parties were § 
and how the only way out was a party of oppo- 
sition to both old parties. 


He lit into the Democrats just as he did the & 
Republicans in these speeches. He pointed the 
righteous finger of scorn at Tammany and said 
that Tammany’s Governor Al Smith -was as 
deeply dyed in the corruptior’ vat as any Hall & 
heeler. en 

What happened? Just this: expecting an over- 
night victory, a short-order revolution, our Pro- 
gressive went to bed the day after the 1924 @ 
eleotion and sobbed his little heart out. 


Oh, dear, oh, dear. The bad naughty mans 
licked us again. They scared all our nice voters 
away from the polls and now that we didn’t win 
on the first shot out of the box, we just ain't 
going to play any more. 


That was the last gasp. One touch of reality, 
one genuine contact with the facts of life, one 
scrap and out. 


From that day our patient grew steadily worse. 
He was in the fell clutch of a bad attack of po- § 
litical anaemia. Not enough red corpuscles in 
his economic blood. A sad case. 


c+ 


And now he’s dead, defunct, kaput, spurlos, 
versenket. ————— 

The death rattle comes in the shape of a 
corfimunication from Frank Walsh and Fred Howe ff 
at their Broadway Headquarters under the sha- & 
dow of the General Motors Building saying that M 
they are lining up the “Progressives” for Al 
Smith! : 

Forgotten all the first, fine, careless raptures, } 
the fervid denunciation of Al and Tammany and 
the big trusts such as General Motors. Cone 
and forgotten, too, the attacks on “special privi- & 
lege” and the “little group of greedy men.” by 





All, all are gone, the old familiar faces of Fred 
and Frank and Will Durant and J. A. H. Hop- Bf 
kins. 

It would be gracious, but a bit too optimistic 
to say, “Let them rest in peace.” 








For it ts doubtful if they will find much peace 
in the way that they have gone. The body may 
be dead, but the conscience lingers on and all is 
of these have lively consciences 





nanalionie” E 
How the ghosts of battles long ago must rise @ 
co haunt them, these Autumn nights! There is 
the handwriting on the walls of all their bed- @ 
rooms proclaiming in letters of fiame: 
“Even if both Republican and Democratic con- & 
ventions had adopted thor ugh-going, progressive i 
platforms, the American people have learned that 


neither party can be trusted to keep their pro- 
mises,” ~ ; 

Whose ghostly hand traces the above? That 
of Robert Marion La Follette’s whose corpse must § 
even now be turning in its grave at the thought le 
of the sacrilege being committed in his honorable ff 
name. 

So Progressivism walk. straight into Tammany 
Hall on Fourteenth street—and never comes back. & 

Hail and farewell! You fotght the good fight 
once but once is hardly enough. Fair weather 











Sas A 


soldiers, summer patriots, in these times that try 
men’s souls vou are found in the camp of the 
enemy, lined up with Open Shoppers, Tammany @ 
gunmen, hard-boiled textile employers of sweated . 


women and children, the Westchester banking 
crowd, the scum of the Fundamentalist South. 
Notice: Nation-wide funeral services for the 
above will be held at the polls on November 6th 
next. The text for the funeral oration will be 
found in the Twenty-second chapter of Jeremiah, 
Nineteenth verse. . 


McAlister Coleman. 


of wes 
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8—The Liberals Fall By The Wayside 


Author of “George Washington, The Man and The Image,” 
“Bunk,” “Lottery,” and “Bread and Circusses.” 


Is Norman Thomas” 





By W. E. Woodward 














Deere this time, Thomas did yeoman 

work in his campaign for Governor 
of New York on the Socialist and La- 
Follette ticket Almost every night he 
was speaking somewhere, from the Bat- 
tery to the State border-line, and always 
he found that his hammering away at 
the need for a labor party caught the 
warm interest of his audiences. 

You do not, however, tuild up a po- 
litical party in this country in the short 
months from July to November. You 
do not, most certainly, form a real op- 
| Position when your ranks are divided 
‘as to purpose and philosophy: Hillquit 
and Thomas, Victor Berger, and, among 
the liberals, Arthur Garfield Hays and 
Walter Frank and others with their feet 
on the ground, understood this very well. 
They were not. as were so many of the 
social uplifters bowled over, either by 
growing promises of a LaFollette land- 
slide, or the last-minute defection of such 
labor groups as the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of New York. 

When the shvuting and the tumult had 
died, and it was found that LaFollette 
had received five million votes (though 
only the votes of Wisconsin were cast 
for him in the electore) college), the 
political novices at once lost hope. There 
| was a vast shirt-tearing on the part of 
those who had looked for a sudden and 


fold. And then the liberals discovered |as their courage dribbled away, and they 
a nostalgia for their old isolation. as | sulked behind iheir inferiority complexes. 
critics in general of everything that is, While Thomas agreed heartily with 
including the labor movement. And the | their doleful promises, he saw no reason 
Socialists, witn Gene Debs speaking to} for their despairing corclusions. While 
them, with his revolutionary flame still| he is not easily irritable, the very men- 
Waping up, were left to carry on the work} tion of the words “tired radical” makes 
of giving the producers of this country’s| him sore and angry _ Certainly he had 
wealth some say as to its distribution. reason enough to be tired He had seen 
At the Funeral of Gene Debs | one pet project after another go to smash, 
‘Thomas went back to his desk at the | He was watching his own party split up 
L. I. D—his hundred and one activities | under the desertion of the indifferentists 
and the tedious job of putting heart into! and the attacks. almost religious in their 
the too easily downcagt optimists who had bitterness, of the Communists. Now there 
felt that with the nomination of La-| was none of the exaltation that comes 
Follette there would be a new order of from fighting with your back against the 
things in this country “The sons of Hell| wall, as in the war days, and the days of 
have the uppet hand,” they told him,| terror thereafter. You went along with 





people you had reason to believe were 
going towards the same goal sniping at 
you from ambush. You fell into unex- 


you went along that Thomas went along, 
and with him went 2 few, very few who 
fiatly refused ‘o admit thcy were licked. 
“It matters net how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the 
scroll, 


I am the captain of my soul.” 

Then Eugene Victor Debs, writing with 
feeble hand but with spirit that still 
fiamed the words of Henley’s poem, “In- 
victus” left the fight forever. To many 
of us it seemed that with his passing | 
the party which he had helped to form 
back in 1901 would drift off the Ameri- | 
can political map. 

Thomas spoke at the funeral services in 
the. little Terre Haute home. And a 
day later, at a huge meting of workers 
in New York. And he spoke not of Debs 
dead but of the spirit of him still living, | 
end some day triumphant. And in truth 
the death of Debs served rather to rally 
the Socialist forces than to disperse them 
still further. 
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Z he United 
2 movement was set ; People’s Socialist League of ti 
ay a iow Vouk by some active | States. That means either money or 





easy victory. To the Socialists, who since 
1900 had been doing this sort of thing 
year in and year out until finally one 


i in various ci- 
ipse creating an | advice from Yipsel Circles 
rterest  * x ie ‘= Ranical ities, and advice plus money from other 


i 7 sources. 2 
Youth. A large meeting was called after One point should be borne in mind 


million Ameri'eus had cast their votes| favoring such A: —- Ri Pg ~~~ 

j i was, as is usual wi rst attempts, - 

, sag te —e quhmertanns Ging lly enthusiastic; and an organization re- 

ndeed that five million men and women | sulted which is known now as the “Yipsel 

should vote for what they had been | publishing Association.” | Membership 

press-agente to believe was tantamount | was open to all Yipsels in good standing, 

to a political ‘evolution in America. throughout the United States. The dues 

were a dollar a year. 

Now the Socialists were ready to pick} The a Paar big 2 aed > - 
jing of a thousan ollars before the 

pls Po ai was ae ore | issue of the magazine which was to be 

; lealled “Free Youth.” Dances, theatre 

served their revolutiocary integrity | parties, donations, and the like, were to 

throughout th: campaign. They had not | be = means for proeuring ~ ~~ 
is ‘ t . | capital. Thus was commenced a sys 

yee a citi tee een ol monthly donations of one dollar for 

sags 4 . the period of a year, to be given by those 


cerienced LaFoilettites, they had been | whether they were members or not. 
furced to watch a good deal of plain mis-' ‘The Young People’s Socialist League 


management and obvious blundering. But , or bof —- aggre = 
: which netted the Assoc - 
they had stuck, and they were willing to | dred dollars. So approximately one-tenth 


an indication of tremendous sentiment ‘by Yipsels who read the Free youth: 


one side by the more ardent and less ex- | people who could help in such manner, | 


build, on that ‘oundation of five million, | of the distance has been covered to date. | 


\that the columns of this section are open 
ito any and all members of the Young 
|People’s Socialist League of the United 
| States and anyone is permitted to sub- 
| scribe to it. If you are a member and 
lread “Free Youth,” then inquire for the 
| special rate; if you merely read the New 
| Leader you must pay the regular price 
lof two dollars per year. 





| Brooklyn 

Circle Two has elected a Campaign 
Committee, with William Seidenberg as 
| its Chairman, to assist the Socialist Party 
in the district with its work. A Social 
has been scheduled for tonight at the 
|Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street, for 
) which a jazz band has been obtained. The 
folowing day will find the circle hiking 
to Hunter’s Island. Other circles are 
|invited. 9.00 a.m. at the Nevins street 
| station. 
Circle 6 at 167 Tompkins avenue has 





ings, and to make a vigorous appeal to 
those members of the audience who were 
of Yipsel age to join the organizations. | 
The speakers who have volunteered are | 
Abe Kaufman of Circle One, Bronx; Con- | 
rad Labelson, of Circle Two, Brooklyn; 
Ben Goodman, Mac Eisenberg, Herbert 
Schaeffer, and Irving Newman of Circle 
Eight, Manhattan. All Yipsels who can 
spare an evening are urged to become part 
of the bureau. 

Comrade Winston Dancis delivered an 
informative and interesting talk on the 
Kellogg Treaty. The usual questions from 
the Left were asked and dealt with pa- 
tiently. : 

The business meeting was consumed in 
the discussion of a plan for a leafiet 
devoted to the Yipsels and the campaign 
containing an appeal to young people 
who think. All circles are asked to 
cooperate in the formation of this leaflet. 

Circle Six at 62 East 106th street, an- 
nounces to all members to be present at 
headquarters tomorrow morning at 9. 
Campaign literature wil be distributed. 
The weekly meeting wil Itake place in 
the evening when Dora Wolinsky will 
speak on “Aspects of the Class Struggle. 





Big Chicago Meeting 


pected pitfalls, stumbled over cleverly | 
contrived barriers. But the point is that; 


I am the master of my fate; | 
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Rhymes For Election Times. 


HERE is a little song 
We should sing the whole day long: 


“Let’s all be very rich ...or 
Let's all be very poor... .” 


And there shouldn't be a bum, 
And there must not be a slum; 


Unless all of us are bums 
And \ > all live in the slums. 


There shouldn’t be a boss 
For to scare us when he’s cross; 


And there shouldn’t be a dubb, 
Always scared to lose his job.... 


We can easily own our jobs, 
If we pull the magic knobs..., 


By the arm and torch we mean, 
On the ballotting machine. 


Oh, there'd be no need for slums, 
And no need for being bums, 


If we'd pull the proper knobs, 
And just vote ourselves our jobS..s.¢ 


We don’t want the pauper’s itch, 
Nor the bloating of the rich; 


All we want is none to rob 
Us of the profits in our job. 


So there is this song to sing, 
When we go out ballotting: 


“Let us all be very well-to-do .. .or 
Let us all be very poor...” 


Every time I see a foundation being shoveled out and 
poured for one of the ever-sprouting obelisks of steel 
and stone, I wonder whose unwritten monument will 
arise there. A building contractor once told me that 
there is not a big building in the city that has not 
claimed the life of one or more workmen during its 
construction. 

Every other day or so, a two stick item in the public 
press tells the dull tale of another ironworker or hod 
carrier who tripped and fell to his terrible doom from 
a horrible height. A shriek of warning, a clatter, a 
shrill gasp of despair, a swish of a body hurtling 
through space, a sickening bump on the way down, then 
the brutal crash.... The fallen head quivers a bit... 
Then the inertia of the end. 

The fellow workmen have learned to be silent during 


The difficulties that are concomitant with | pledged two dollars a month to WEVD 
an enterprise of this nature prompted the | and is holding a Package Party, October 
This was not true of the other groups. | Board of Directors to request the New |the 6th, the proceeds of which will go 


somethirg of real permenence. 


Friday evening, September 28, the Chi- this swift tragedy. Only a few orders hurried! ond 
cago Yipsils had their club-room filled to} 64 come po ri , hed . Ap — __— 
capacity with idealistic youth who came Pp 4 eevee ut on the side, 


held in Chicago, the national LaFollette 
organization went to pieces with a dull | 
squdge. First « leave the hall were the | 
railroad Brotherhood chieftains, who | 
wished the assemblage luck, but informed | 
the gathering ‘nat they could no longer | 
stray from the Republico-Democratic | 


At a depre:sing post-mortem convention | Leader to allot some space for a regular | to the radio station. A regular meeting 
| “Free Youth” section. In this way a 


channel was conceived for the thought- 
ful expression of Young Radicals, as well 
as a bulleting for their activity, while 
the real magazine was in the making. 
Although the drive was started in New 
York, it is the intention of the Y.P.A. 
to make the proposition of national di- 
mensions: The official organ of the Young 


will be held on Sunday. 

| Manhattan 

| Circle Eight at 96 Avenue C held one of 
ithe most interesting meetings in weeks. 
|In spite of the rain there was an attend- 
lance of thirty, including a visitor from 
\the Left. The circle organized a Yipsel 


strive for, and that is a world of “Peace, 


to hear Meyer Halushka speak on the 
“world We Want.” The lecture was 
carried on by means of the question and 
answer method which was very stimulat- 
ing. It was indeed an invigorating talk, 
and when the members adjourned they 
certainly had a definite conception of 
what kind of a world they wanted to 





| Speakers’ Bureau, the members of. this 
bureau to speak at party campaign meet- 


Freedom and Plenty.” 
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By ART YOUNG 
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on the street, a horde pell-mells and gathers around 
the crushed bleeding bundle of flesh and bone, It takes 
at least half an hour for the futile ambulance to come, 
for the still more futile verdict from the doctor... . 
But the crowd hangs about and grows in number. It 
is then that I hate the cruelty of the mob most. There 
must be something irradicably savage in most of us, 
to permit outwardly civilized folk to stand in low 
curiosity before the bloody grief. 

Of course, if they were asked, all of them would 
volubly express great sorrow for the unfortunate, for 
his still more grieviously stricken family, and all that. 
But it is in their tensed silences that they express 
to me a sort of morbid glee, that they are still alive and 
unhurt, while there below lies a shattered shape... . 
and that is how a fellow looks who has fallen from 
fiftcen or twenty storeys.... 

Does one of them give a moment’s thought on the 
worker himself. Here lies the body of Tony Giacomo, 
$26.09 a week, dead by fearful accident. Had he flown 
the Atlantic, or batted fifty home runs in big league 
baseball, for whole days and by oceans of ink the world 
would have known his life, his family, his work and 
ris dreams. 

But he was just plain Tony, living in a rear flat on 
First avenue in Harlem. He had helped build the sub- 
ways, repaired the sewer systems, and labored at lowly 
tasks in re-building a metropolis. Without him and his 
multitudinous kind all this sky-lined pride and gran- 
deur would still be lying in crude ore and untouched 
mountains. Without him all this sickly-curious mob 
would still potter about in crude huts on lonely hill- 
sides and in dingy villages. All the countless com- 
forts of our day came out of his toil .... 

But by the twist of circumstance he might have 
sung arias in golden tones from the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; or composed another 
“Aida,” or hewn gigantic things of imperishable glory 
out of insensate granite. In the other by-plays of 
living his emotions, his senses, and his dreams were 
one with all men. He loved his mate and children as 
passionately and with perhaps finer devotion than they 
do in the higher spheres of wordly wealth and com- 
fort. Ten hours a day he gave of his unremitting ef- 
fort to feed and clothe and give comfort to his loved 
ones. For himself, he asked so little. Rest on Sun- 
day, a black cheroot, and a walk with his dear ones 
down the street. ¥ . 

One might chide him for his lack of revolt against 
his struggle. One might scold him for the drab con- 
tent that he found in still more drab reward for his 
endless labor . . All that would be frail against 
the solid fact that he was. A worker, a builder, a 
maker of useful and precious stuffs, the houses, the 

nforts, the great needs of a civilization. 

To the mob, he is just another Wop that tripped and 
fell. There is only one Lindbergh, or Babe Ruth, or 
‘Peaches” Browning. There are millions like Tony 
Giacomo, laborer, $26.00 a week. 

And the saddest part of it all is, that the mob 
itself is in the main composed of hundreds of Tonys; 
workers I mean; Jennies, and Jimmies, and Joes and 
Sadies; shipping clerks, stenographers, salesmen, ele- 
vator runners, peddlars, and button-hole sewers. Within 
the pale of the horde, each loses his consciousness of 
what he really is. Each welds into a sortof composite 
I unconsciously licking its chops ovér a brutal 
F It is this same beast that can tear an 
empire down, or murder a god come for its salvation. 
The mob is the problem for all of us dreamers to solve, 
if ever our dreams are to become realities. 

Th the meantime Tony lies broken and dead. And the 
mob remains to sta so let me write these 

LINES FOR TONY GIACOMO 
“Yes, he is quite definitely dead 
As the hard walk, that couches him .., 


















Please go away; you have been surfeited 
With the crushed shape, the twisted limb; 
Take t home for gossip and the glories, 

Of telling neighbors you had really seen 


Wha. 2 man looks like after he has 
Fallen twenty storeys .«-. 


8. A. de Witt. 


































































































































































































































“Coleman Visit 
Upstate Cities 


fouls. Waldman, Socialist candidate 
@or Governor and McAlister Coleman, 
Socialist candidate for U. S. Senator, 
have been making a tour of New York 
State, holding confererces in various cit- 
jes in preparation for mass meetings to 
be held later in the month. 

Mr. Coleman has spoken at meetings 
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Smith On N. Y. 
Vote Frauds 





of campaign workers at Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, Schenectady and Glens Falls. 


3,000 at Carnegie Hall 
Open New York State spirit . . . 
Socialist Camapign 


“I suppose to these metaphysical lib- 


about the old parties as parties; there is 
an heroic resurgence of the Socialist 
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The Week On Stage 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


THEATRES 








PLAY FOR EVERY MOTHE 
AND EVERY MOTHER'S SON 

















erals who expect to get progressive labor | 








legislation with Raskob, tolerance with | 


Mr. Waldman has been at Schenectady, 
Albany and Buffalo. 
At some of these meetings, Herman 


HE New York State Socialist cam- ; Davey, and honesty with Frank Hague 

paign opened last Friday night! of jersey City, a little thing like one 
when 3,000 men and women attended @}<tolen election more or less doesn’t mat- 
rally in Carnegie Halt, New York City. ter put in this audience are men and 





Hahn, candidate for Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, has spoken, All three candidates are \ 
cheered by the reception given them. In 
many places, where it is said that there | 
was no chance of reviving the party or-| 
ganization and that no adequate cam-| 
paign could be made this year, Mr. Wald- | 
man succeeded in interesting new groups | 
of younger people who have taken hold | 
with enthusiasm and set an example | 
which the older members ate emulating. | 

Not only will mass meetings be held in | 
practically all of the Up-State towns but 
there will be banners and posters and | 


Yiterature for the voters, indicating that  Wantity of literature was sold. The au- he vetoed carefully framed laws fixing he jg involved in all ‘he usual rigmarole 
‘ dience by far was composed of newcom- the size of voting precincts, lengthening | 

in es sp ’ g lling the team to get 

jers to the Socialist movement. ee Soe le s 


the party is very much on the map 
New York State this election. 

Julius Gerber, New York State cam- 
paign manager, at the State Headquar- 
ters at Room 408, the Rand School, is 
kept busy answering applications for the 
Speakers that come in every mail. Copies 
of the State Platform have now been 
printed in ‘pamphlet form and may be 
had for distribution. 

Following are the names of the Albany 


ience, 


| Hillquit declared. 


The party's national and state candi- women who remember last election night 
dates were in fine form and stirred the |when thousands of people along Second 
audience with timely and vigorous ad-| avenue, some of them literally weeping, 
resses, Though Norman Thomas presi- | mourned Tammany’s theft of Judge 
dential nominee, did not take the speak- | Panken’s re-election. That night I 
ers’ stand until near 11 p. m., not a half | promised those people that I would tell 
dozen members of the big audience tne story in whatever state I might speak. 
moved out of their seats until he was I have kept that promise. And I have 
finished with a brilliant and eloquent | ry+thermore reminded my audiences that 


/Short speech which electrified the audi-|1o¢ only has our happy Tammany war- 


‘rior, Alfred E. Smith, never used one jot 
More than $600 was collected to de-/ of his power and influence to get us hon- 
fray expenses of the meeting, and a large est elections but that only this winter 


the rope by which the Tammany election 
Morris Hillquit presided, opening with officials release the levers on the voting 


a short address in which he assailed the machines and prescribing a better check 
\claim of the Democratic party to pro- on those who give assistance to voters— 
| gressive support. Governor Smith has the | all of them laws reasonably designed to‘... hy completing the circle; what in slight 
|support of “the same old Tammany, a lit- | make fraud a little more difficult. Some degree would alienate us, wins, in its ex- 
|tle washed up, of the same old tiger,” of those things, Governor Smith said, |treme our fullest sympathy. Slim Nan 
} ! , 

| were administrative details to be left, we ' Sunderland as Elmer’s boss (first in the 
| Louis Waldman, candidate for Gover- pornos, to the Election Board whose | store, but it is easy to see she later will 
nor, in a forceful talk, drove home point | #ncient chairman, John R. Voorhis, said! - ide nim elsewhere), and Kate Morgan 


Committee workers: 


after point against Governor Smith’s wa- 


| the morning after Election Day last year: 


YOU KNOW ME, AL 
HE Ring Lardner stories make only 
| part of the value of “Elmer the Great,” 
| at the Lyceum The rest of the merit 
| lies in Walter Huston. He is, and always 
| has been, Elmer. The part, with its mix- 
| ture of clayey, straw-chewing American 
{country type and a cocksureness too 
| thick-skinned te recognize ridicule, sits 
| upon Huston as a scarecrow dominates a 
| field. When a really good play is written 
laround Abraham Lincoln (Drinkwater’s 
| is too episodic), I want to see Walter 
| Huston in the role. . 
| But Ring Lardner gives the actor all 


| the rope he needs for rich pasturage. This | 


' baseball player, in spite of the fact that 


| money to marry the girl, is such a verit- 
| able Colossus of conceit, such an inno- 
pacns lad in his opulent opinion of his 
| bitching powers, that he comes back to 


sel has stepped forward a pace from his 
work in “The Jazz Singer.” The play 
gives him greaier—less sentimental—op- 
portunities, and he gives a correspond- 
ingly sounder performance. Just why he 
should have becn @rawn into the war is 
something Eddie Rosen. song writer, could 
not (like so many others of his time) 
quite understai.d. But there he was, 
drafted, dressed in uniform, drilled, and 
driven to the front. Under the circum- 
stances, what would you do? Of course, 
the Russians ... and the Germans... 
but this is the land of the free, even if 
they are no longer braves. Therefore Ed- 
die did his bit 

The scenes in the orderly room at Camp 
Upton, in the Fntertainment hut behind 
the lines, in the shell hole the Germans 
know as intimately as the Yanks, are, be- 
cause of the impelling character of the 
play, less jingoistic than some might de- 
sire; but the average Jewish family is per- 
haps truly caught and interestingly pre- 
sented as on th: American stage; and the 
play moves its way through competent 
action into a p.easant memory, 
FUNNY OLD GENT 
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WED. MAT. Best 308 
“MACHINAL” 


eat. 
SAT. MAT. Best Seats we oY 
HOLDS ITS HEAD HIGH ABOVE THE PLAYS OF THE NEW SEASON.”’—Robert 
Littell, Evening Post. 





Arthur Hopkins presents 


“Machinal” by Sophie Treadwell. 
West 45th Street. 


Matinees, Thursday and Saturday. 


Plymouth Theatre, 
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tragi-comedy .dealing with the search for 
truth by a man of wealth through the 
command of power. The last week in 
Oct. will witness its premiere. 

The second play will be “The Earth 
Between,” by Vergil Geddes, a new Amer- 
ican writer whom the Provincetown con- 
siders its newest discovery. The third 
offering will be Paul Green’s latest work, 


reatest atr 


oinice largest ¢ » [nde hrsondl Direchion of 
_ 


L-ROTHAFEL ( ROX 











*‘ PY Request,” which J. C. Nugent and 


the title of which has lately been changed 


| as the old family servant, do good work, 


his son Eliott have written, and are; from “Tina” to “Tread 


the Green Grass.” 


FIRST TIME AT 
POPULAR PRICES 


Campaign Committee: Arthur Jacob- | 
fon, 173 1st Street, Albany, chairman; 
Philip Lettier, 60 Sheridan Avenue, Al 


pany, secretary and treasurer. 


ter power program. His talk was along | 
‘the same lines as his article in this week’s | &T Parties were trying to do them. They 
_ New Leader. 
jfor attorney general, assailed Governor 
Smith for refusing to undertake an in- | 
Sub-Committee: Frank A. Andrae, 12 vestigation of the 


| “The Socialists complained that the oth- 
William Karlin, candidate | WeTe probably right, but there is noth- | 
jing new in that.’” 





Socialist 


party’s | 2. 
Cayuga, Cohoes, N. ¥.; Felix Catman, 7 charges against Mayor Walker of New | Large Committee 


Olmstead Street, Cohoes, N. ¥.; Allin De- | york City, 
pew, Cohoes Road, Watervliet, N. Y-;|contention that he had no right under 


Mrs, Isabel Stewart, 73 Broadway, Rens- |; 


selaer, N. Y.; Henry Barnett, 1171 2nd charges. 


Street, Rensselaer, N. Y.; Herman Kobbe, 
Nassau, N. Y.; Mrs. Arthur Jacobson, 173 
ist Street, Albany, N. Y.; James C. Shea- | t 
han, 45 Sparkill Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Finance Committee: Sam Pissmanoff, 
29 Glenwood Avenue, Albany, N. Y.; Rob- 
ert Ritchey, Slingerlands, N. Y.; Arthur 
Jacobson, 173 1st Street, Albany, N. Y. 





The Community Church 





The services on Sunday morning and ¢ 
Sunday evening . at 
Church, Park avenue and 34th street, 
will be in commemoration of the one hun- 


Tolstoy. At the morning services 11 a.m., | 


the address will be delivered on “Tolstoy, /tammany Hall for responsibility in New fessor of Philoscphy, Swarthmore College; 


The Man” by Edward Howard Griggs, | 


LL.D., author, lecturer and head of the | York City election frauds. He said, in | Kirby Page, editor of the World Tomor-. 


Department of Philosophy Brooklyn In- |p 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. 


On Sunday evening at 8 o'clock, a Tol~ | ties are concerned, is a campaign of pas- | famous suffrayist 
stoy symposium will be given by Robert sion 


Morss Lovett, Paul Jones and Harry F. Ib 
Ward. H 





THE GROUP p 


A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at 
GROUP HALL, 150 WEST 85th ST. 
R 


|meet the Rev. Herman Hahn, candidate 


' Buffalo, His fighting speech in which he 
/denounced both parties as defenders of 

capitalist 
‘round of applause. 
|Robert Morss Lovett, an editor of The |in addition to Norman Thomas who will 
|New Republic; McAlister Colemah, can- 
|didate for the United States Senate; Au- | clude Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of 
| gust Claessens, and James H. Maurer, 


the Community | yas in good form and kept the audience 


,in constant laughter with his witty ob- | Socialist Party Dr W. E B. DuBois, the 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Leo | servations of the political scene. 


‘awakening. The hysteria of the war and | 


of profound political apathy on the part | 5865 
of the masses during which big business | 5 


He denied the Governor's 


Sponsors Dinner 
To Norman Thomas 


he law to investigate the Socialist 


It was New York’s first opportunity to 





Keen interest is being shown in the 
‘or Lieutenant Governor, who hails from | dinner for Norman Thomas arranged by 
the Independent Committee for Thomas 
and Maurer at the Aldine Club for Mon- 
interests, drew round after ‘day evening, October 15 at 6:30 pm. A 
Other speakers were | brilliant group of progressives will speak 
be the main speaker. This group will in- 
the Community Church and one of the 
most eloquent ministers in the East, Mor- 
ris Hillquit, International Secretary of the 


andidate for vice-president. Maurer 


| famous editor of the Negro monthly, the 
Thomas assailed Governor Smith and | Crisis; Professcr Jesse H. Holmes, Pro- 


art: ; | row and one of the outstanding interna- 
“This campaign, so far as the old par- | tionalists of the day and Harriot Blatch, 


and unreason. Nevertheless, I} 
ring you the news that America is | 





Tickets at $2.50 may be obtained from 
the Independent Committee for Thomas 


| 


ost war period was followed by a period | New York Citv 
v7. } 


Telephone, Algonquin 


cence, 


|among a large, competent cast, carrying 


for President, Room 931, 70 Fifth avenue, | Doris Vinton as the flapper country girl 


Reservations should be made at | livelier fodder; Billy House (and lot, if 
you look at him!) works a little harder 


The New York Dinner and Independent! than he need, and spcils some of his gen- 


¥ J. GOLDING has fortified its hold on the country and 
ical Cult : | 
ae es gy eh confirmed its ownership of both old par- | 


| 


along the action. The “microphony” ra- 
dio talk Elmer makes is one of the many 
incidents where laughter at the gawky 
lad blends with liking: but what the au- 
dience undoubtedly envies most is—not| 
his phenomenal pitching ability, but—his | 
capacity for sleeping and eating ... un-| 
endingly. Walter Huston will have to diet 
through the m-nths that he’ll be stuffing 
down pancakes and doughnuts on the 
Lyceum stage. 

AT THAT 

HE Casino Theatre is offering another 

of those musical comedies so obliging- | 
ly turned out by the French, in which a} 
fair bit of a stury is blended with comedy,. 
music, and other appurtenances of sex, 
in a melange that is pleasant and, if 
mild, satisfying to the casual taste. 

The story of “Luckee Girl,” indeed, is 
rather coherent for a musical comedy, 
building up to complications that suggest 
an original that did not depend upon 
music and costumes (or their lack); but 
the central idea, that of a wealthy young 
law student whose wealth—being still his 
father’s—depends upon his abandoning 
his true love to marry the little country 
girl (who will have none of him, so that 
he gets his true love after all!) is truly 
a musical com:dy theme. 

Irene Dunne and Irving Fisher are 
these two, coupetently enough though 


who learned her onions in the convent is 


linely funny moments by that added 


may not) be led by artistic New Yorkers. 


“TJANDS up!” 


acting at the Hudson Theatre, carries 
George M. Cohan’s productions of the| 
season higher tian the level just peaked | 
in “Elmer the Great.” J. C, plays a 
smaller part in the invariably deft per- 
formance, but receives equal honors for 
the writing of one of the fullest and fun- 
niest farces of situation several seasons 
have shown. The lines are not always as 
swift as the moments demand; there are 
several occasions where any speedy work- 
er in the audience could dictate the next 


It is a tragic fantasy with a 16-year-old 
protagonist and is very different in 
theme and treatment from “In Abra- 
hfim’s Bosom,” Paul Green’s Pulitzer 
Prize play. Christ, modern Christianity, 
Dionysus, exemplified in various groups JOHN FORD PRODUCTION 
and ape page appear in the emotional fed of = meet ae 
struggle of a group of farm people in the chievements Of screen 
Tennessee mountains. The play involves ieee ge 
some interesting departures from stage “THE EMERALD ISLE” 
conventions; parts of it will be done with a 

motion pictures. The play is to present HAWAIIAN EPISODE” 

it at a larger theatre in association with 3? ROXYETTES—performing with 


William Fox Presents 


“Mother Machree” 
With Victor McLaglen, Belle 
Bennett, Neil Hamilton 


Mr. Sidney Ross. naib ag precision in the “Doll 
The fourth subscription bill will be a Selections from “FAUST’—Roxy 
play, not yet completed, by E. E. Cum- Symphony Orchestra—Chorus— 





words to the actor; but the efforts of the 
young newsparer man from Ohio to be | 
respectable, faithful to the wife he loves, | 


| 


the upper berth. 


Just whether the authors ‘intend to) 


on Main street. and narrow spirits should | 


cught to raise. 


not announcer .. arranger, of the New 
Yorker who breathes poison save in Eu- 
rope, of the lady who will and the lady 
who does; of the varied and sufficiently 
familiar figures boldly but effectively out- 
lined, and exceilently acted, and drawn 
into the maelstrom of life as it may (or; 


And Oh, the Bar Harbor Express! 


Wild and Woolly 
Slowly our hero’s arms 


while acquiring a measure of city sophi-| This reopening has been postponed until 


stication, lead to as amusing complica-| have @ limited run with Erin O'Brien- 
tions as one might desire... down to| Moore and Edward J. Ballantine in the | 


the unexpected peep of the “cuckoo” from leading roles. 
do with Cummings what it did with Eu- 
}gene O’Neill. 


present a moral in the shape of the/ years. 


thought that a small town mind is best|Perimental theatre is to give to the au- | 
|thors of its choice an opportunity to 


avoid Broadway, is a question no one until they achieve some measure of recog- 
Better to watch the deft! nition. 
caricatures, in the pictures—swiftly ex-| Were 


ecuted—of the musician, of the radio— | ayn porte ay wee accepted by an- 


jhave, not one, but several productions, | Le Gallienne, Crawley, Leyssac, Cameron, 


ment of the opening of “The Light of 
Asia,” from Thursday night of this week 
to Tuesday night of next week, Oco. 9 


mings. Cummings’ first play, “Him,” 
was done by the Provincetown Playhouse 
last season, and was to reopen in Oct. 








allet 
5 Deluxe Performances Sat & Sun RW. 














later in the season, when the play will |} CIVIC REPERTORY 
| THEATRE, 14th St. at 6th Ave. 
50c., $1, $1.50. flats. Wed. t., 2:30 
The Provincetown plans to || * == fa 8:30 slik 
EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
Repertory for week of Oct. 8: 
Mon. Eve.—‘L’Invitation au Voyage” 
Le Gallienne, Cameron, Beck, Mooney. 
Tues. Eve.—‘‘The Would-Be Gentleman” 
Cameron, Brecher, Kruger, Morris. 
Wed. Mat.—‘“Hedda Gabler” 


It intends to produce all | 
the plays he writes during the next few | 
One of the policies of this ex- | 


Hutchinson. 

Wed. Eve.—“‘The Cradle Song”’ 
Le Gallienne, 
Kruger. 

Ss. Eve.—“The Would-Be Gentleman” 
Cameron, Brecher, Kruger, Morris. 

Fri., Holiday Mat.—“Hedda Gabler” 
Le Gallienne, Crawley, Leyssac, Camer- 
on, Hutchinson. 

Fri. Eve.—‘“La Locandiera” 

Le Gallienne, Brecher, Leyssac, Crawley. 

Sat. Mat.—‘L'Invitation au Voyage” 

Le Gallienne, Cameron, Beck, Mooney. 

Sat. Eve.—‘“The Would-Be Gentleman” 


Eleven of Eugene O'Neill plays 


Brecher, 
produced by the recher, 


; | Hutchinson, 
Provincetown | 





IN BRIEF 








Brecher, Cameron, Kruger. 





Philharmonic - Symphony 
MENGELBERG, Conductor 
Carnegie Hall, This Aft. at 3.00 
Beethoven — Straus — Mozart — Wagner 
Carnegie Hall, Thurs. Aft., Oct. 11, at 2:30 





Walter Hampden announces postpone- 





Willard Mack will present his newest 


Friday Evening, Oct. 12, at 8:30 


IS MAN A MACHINE? 
Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admission 50c Organized 1918 








Seymour A. Seligson, Director 
283 Madison Av. 


ties. Now in all parts of the land I find | COmmittees for Thomas and Maurer in-|' 


ithe signs of an awakening. Not only is | “Jude: 
'there a general and complete cynicism 


Fola La Follette 
Leonard D. Abbott 








MEDICAL DEPT. 
131 EAST 17th ST. 
Tel. Stuyvesant 7063 


The Union Health Center 


Medical Advisor to Organized Labor 


UNION HEALTH CENTER 


Endorsed by The 
Central Trades and Labor Council 


DENTAL DEPT. 


222 4th AVE. 
Cor. 18th Street 
Tel. Algonquin 4188 














Helen L. Alfred 
Devere Allen 
Forrest Bailey 
Ruth 8S. Baldwin 
John W. Bergthold 
Morris Berman 


m | Al. L. Bernheim, Jr. 
4 Hillman Bishop 


Paul Blanshard 
Bessye K. Blaufarb 
Anita C. Block 
LeRoy E. Bowman 
Eleanor D. Brannan 
Howard Brubaker 


Fannia Cohn 
McAlister Coleman 
George L. Collins 


ma! Anna N. Davis 


Horace B. Davis 
A. G. Dill 


| Julian Duncan 


Mitchell S. Fisher 
William Floyd 
Margaret E. Forsyth 
Roland A. Gibson 
Hu. T. Glinten-Kamp 





The Independent Committee for Thomas for President 
Invites You to a 


DINN 


to 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Socialist Candidate 

on 
Monday Evening, Oct 
at the 


ALDINE 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ER 


Edmond Gottesman 
Amy Blanche Greene 
Cameron P. Hall 
Alfred Hayes 

Earl C. Heck 
Carroll Hollister 
Clarence V. Howell 
B. W. Huebsch 
Jessie W. Hughan 
B. A. Javits 

Paul Jones 

William Karlin 
Freda Kirchwey 


Lucille Kohn 

Harry W. Laidler 
Caroline B. LaMonte 
Leon R. Land 
Algernon Lee 

Henry R. Linville 
Gilbert Lovell 
Walter Ludwig 
Bertha Mailly 
Darwin J. Meserole 
Patrick Murphy Malin 


sense of strain, but his Hercules, both as 
waiter and as lover, is a competent bit of 
clowning, with lines sprinkling laughs 
through the m:lodies of the evening. 
WHAT PRICE MUSIC? 
N “The War Song,” which he and the 
Spewacks have written, and which is 
on for a run at the National, George Jes- 





Tracy Mygatt 
Henry Neumann 


J. W. Nipps WEVD Announces Talks 
Charles C. Noble B D or 
Frank Olmstead y ance Critic 


Inez Pollak 

3tephen Raushenbush New Dance Movement. 
L. H. Sage 

Mary R. Sanford 
John Nevin Sayre 
Ma 


Station WEVD has added to its pro- 
gram weekly talks on all phases of the 


The series is to 


| be given by Lucile Marsh, well known au- 
: | thority on the dance, and will begin on 
Schonberg | Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 1:20 P. M., with 
Seeds |a talk on “The New Dance.” 

| there will be an informative discussion 


Each week 


u 
William B. Spofford | of some phases of the dance and a re- 


Constance L. Springer | 





Benjamin Stolberg 
Norman Studer 

Arthur L. Swift, 
A ae nig 227 T. Tinker 


view of current dance events. 

Lucile Marsh, A. B., A. M., speaks with 
}authority on the dance not only as a 
tT. writer and teacher of the subject but 





rose above his head. 


of the father sent them high. Her de- 
claration of Jove finished, she pressed her} 


close embrace, 


watched ...To what lengths won't a} 


desperadoes grin and sneer. The good} 


| of private “Foreign Legion. \9 





he has just (most romantically) met and 


C. Viadeck |also as a professional dancer and direc- peer lives somewhere in the neighbor- 


Touls Waldman | tor. 
Francis D. Wallace lin matters of the dance. 
Jean alser 


Kate M. Ward | 


j leading universities. 
Mina Weisenberg 
Bertha Poole Weyl 
heresa L. Wolfson 
Frances Witherspoon 
Helen 8S. Woodbury 
W. E. Woodward 
Art Youn 


g | ” 
and others World” column. 


}review the dance over the air. 


Miss Marsh is famed as a pioneer | 
She was the 
first to introduce the study of the dance 
at Smith College and a number of other | an audience that has seen motion pic- 

She is at present 
on the faculty of Columbia University 
|}and New York University. She was also 
the first to edit a dance department in | Mike is hired to destroy. 
the New York newspapers and started a 
; precedent in journalism by her “Dance 


She is now the first t : ” 
Miss breeds, to bear the brunt of the evil de-| Lilacs,” at the Shubert Theatre, has com- 


hood, he little knows what dire deeds he/| d 
lis starting. He little knows, also though’ ° 


a 
tures is more likely to be aware, that Do-| p 


| lores’ father is the leader of the crowd) a 


| merry mess, with Mexican villains—what | 
stage Mexican is not?—ard Indian half-! 


to lower his hands; always the stern word | bang de ten eT a tae | James Cruze, will be the feature. 


woman go these days! | Town Hall recital on the evenin 

“ ” g of Oct. | March.” 
Such is the spirit of “Adventure,” by! 18, will present a sonata of Borowski, the | _ 
John Willard, at the Republic Theatre; | Schubert Wanderer Fantasy and smaller | 
where once roses flourished, cowboys and | 2umbers by English composers and Liszt. 


, | b 
So it’s all a ie Saied. 


Her father) play, “The Common Sin,” at the Forrest | Handel — Teaikovsky — Whithorne 


ARTHUR JUDSON, Mgr. (Steinway Piano) 


held the gun. Loudly she proclaimed her | Theatre on Monday evening, October 8th, | ————-— He 4 
love for the hero. Several times he sought| The cast includes Lee Patrick, Frederic | 


On the 


| Stage: Ben Bleck, band leader, with Frank 
cbansinbemtancan ™ | Cambria’s “Beaux Arts Frolic”; also 
Watt W. Webber, tenor, at Town Hall | Movietone comedy “The Family Picture.” 


arms about our hero, hugging him in a/on Thursday evening, Oct. 9, will sing a | 
“Pyt ’em down!” said|Tecitative and aria from the oratorio | 


Jeptha by Handel, a group of German | i 
father. Arms descended, to rest upon her/ songs, m4 Prenéh pF. ~ & group of beginning October 6th, there will be the 


shoulders. “Keep ’em there!” And father | English songs. 


At the Rivoli-United Artists.Theatre, 


| third and last week of Colman and Banky 
}in “Two Lovers.” 
Opening Friday Morning, October 12, 


Rita Neve, English pianiste, at her) Erich von Stroheim’s “The Wedding 


At the Rialto—Beginning October 6th, 
jeighth and last week of “The Patriot”, 


A program of unusual variety will be Emil Jannings’ picture. Opening Friday 


old melodrama of the wild west grows out! presented by Ernest Davis, tenor and Ivan | Morning, October 12th, at 9:45 AM., D. 
of a new wrinkle in the first act; a sort|Steschenko, basso, at their joint recital | W. Griffith’s “Battle of the Sexes. 
” When Mich-! 2t Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, Oct. Lge: 


0. It will include the classics like Han- ! 


Arthur Margetson, Louise Closser Hale 


ael O’Shane, A.L. (Acventurer’s League) | qe], Schumann, Brahms and Wagner, the | and Irving Aaronson’s, “The Command- 

engages to clean out the sheep-killing Russians Tschaikowsky. Moussongsky and | ers,” will be featured in “Paris,” a music 

cow-herders of Wyoming, because the lady | Zaremba, as well as modern English com- |comedy by Martin Brown which opens 
posers. 


jat the Music Box next Monday night. 
———_ - | Irene Bordoni is the star of the play. 

Willard Mack has begun a new melo- _ 

rama about Trans-Atlantic flying. Two 

f Mr. Mack’s plays are 


4 Marie Kelley, who organized and train- 
in rehearsal,|ed the twelve Kelley dancers now in 


Hide and Seek” and “The Common Sin,” | “Luckee Girl,” at the Casino Theatre, has 


nd they are scheduled for Broadway jreturned to Kansas City to organize an- 
remieres soon. Counting “Gang War” | other group of dancers for a forthcoming 
nd his latest opus, which at present | Shubert production. 

ears no title, Mack has four plays on | 


Arthur Richman is hard at work on an 
adaptation of Maurice Bedel’s “Jerome,” 


“White which won the 


De Wolf Hopper, co-star of 


'or the Latitude of Love,” 
last Prix de Goncourt. 





for President 


| 


At Three Meetings 


ober 15, at 6:30 In N. Y. C. October 10) 


CLUB 


Comrade Daniel W. Hoan, will speak in 
New York City, on Wednesday, Oct. 10th, 


| Marsh is the author of several authori- | signs, and all the white men (by which, 


Mayor Hoan to Speak le on its cain ae |of course, I mean Americans) to come and it will be published soon. 





| The Bronx Free Fellowship 


“Where: Freen Men Walk” will be the} 
| subject of Rev. Dr. Leon Rosser Land’s : 
‘ |address at the & o'clock Fellowship ser- | for enjoyment. 
The Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, | vice at the Bronx Free Fellowship in it’s 
new quarters, Masonic Temple, 1591 Bos- 
ton road, Sunday evening, Oct. 7th. At! 
the 9 o’clock open forum, Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter, will speak on “Religion 


Religions.’ 


An open forum will fol- ; 








pleted “De Wolf Has the Floor,” his sec- 
re) 


His first | 
| out all right in the end, That’s where'volume, “Once a Clown, Always a/! 
the compulsory clinch gives another cute| — was one of last season's best | 
touch to a regular wiid west show, eS aetna 
needs only the proper throw-back of mood} Billy House, the rotund comedian of | 
“Luckee Girl,” at the Casino Theatre, will | 

- produce Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” at | 
German Movies _.{special matinees. Mr. House will play | 

PP the midst of the flurry of theatrical; Falstaff. He purposes giving Tuesdav 
openings, with every producer strug-| 4nd Friday afternoon performances at 


| gling to put forward his hit first, the lttle| ""¢ Casino Theatre. 
Luis Alberni, of “The Silent House,” 


| motion picture houses go calmly on, ex- 
}at the Harris Theatre, is writing an Ital- | 











Speakers: at the following meetings: Bronx Coun- | * d 
NorMAN THOMAS Rospert Morss Lovett ty, Ambassador Hall, on Third Avenue, | iow. 
HARRIET STANTON BLAcH Morris Hittiguit near Claremont Parkway. Besides Com-|- 
W. E. B. DuBots KIRBY PAGE rade Hoan another guest of honor will | 


Dr. Jesse H. Ho_MeEs 


Tickets at $2.50 from Independent Committee for Norman Thomas, 


Room 931, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 


Joun Haynes Hotmes be Judge Jacob Panken. The other | 


speakers at this meeting will be Morris | 
Gisnet, candidate for Congress, 23rd Con- 
gressional District; Samuel Orr, candi- 


City (Algonquin 5865). 





=,;daate for State Senator, 22nd District; 








THE WORKERS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Announces 


TWO COURSES of LECTURES 


by HARRY WATON 


October to 


I. A COURSE ON UNIVERSAL LITERATURE 


Destiny speaks through literature as it functio 


teach how to interpret literature and to enjoy its beauties, 


FRIDAYS 8 to 10 P. M. SING 


| If. A COURSE ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


In this course will be shown how destiny functio: 
rational, predetermined process. 


SUNDAYS 3 to 5 P. M. SINGLE LECTURE 50 CENTS 


MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 


(Lecture Room) 


LEXINGTON AVE., Cor. 22nd St. 


June, 


George Dobsevage, candidate for Assem- 
\f bly, 4th District; 3 
Pauline Newman. 

The other meetings that Comrade Hoan 
will address will be iarge-out-door rall- 
jes. Eearly in the evening at Havemey- 
er and South 4th Street, Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, and at around 11 p. m., in the 








Israel Feinberg, and ™ 


LABOR TEMPLE 


Sunday, Oct. 7 


DR. G. F. BECK speaks at 5:00 on 
Parcifal 


(Medieval). 
Admission 25c. 


:15: LABOR TEMPLE NIGHT 
Special Program 
DR. G. F. BECK 
DR. EDMUND B. CHAFFEE 


DR. SAMUEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN 


and others 


’ Music $ 3: Admission Free 





2nd Judicial District, New York County. | 








ose 





1929 | 


THE BRONX FREE 


ms through history. This course will 


LE LECTURES 50 CENTS i | 
AZURE MASONIC 
ns througa history in one, continuous, 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 

Rev. Leon Rosser 


9 P. M—*Religion and 
Rev. Charles Francis 














Music — Open Discussion — Admission 
Mail all communications to Mr. Land at 1342 Prospect Ave. 


FELLOWSHIP 


announces its first meeting 
at its new location 


TEMPLE 


1591 Boston Road 
(2 blocks south of 174th St. Station, Bronx Park subways) 


7TH, 1928 


8 P. M—‘“Where Free Men Walk” 


Land 


Religions” 
Potter 


Free 


|its fourteenth subscription season 


| hibiting films one should not miss. cm teenmiation of tats waay Sat poodas 
| “ ' ‘. | ¢ ie) - | 
At the Fifth avenue, for instance, the tion in Italy. 


first presentation of “Germany's Side of 
the War” demands attention. Wholly ‘ ¥: . 
apart from the skill of the presentation, | Lilacs,” the Chopin operetta, now at the 


George Marion, who directed “White 
the subject must be of intense interest ' May,” which the Messrs. 
| to all who have (as we all have) been so|in rehearsal. 

belabored with the point of view of the 





A second edition of “The Daily Record,” 


md book of reminiscences of the stage, | 5 





by 


OM 


SIAN 
November 


October 23: 
T 


Labor Temple School 
14th St. and Second Ave. 
announces Course No. 4 


V. F. CALVERTON 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


AND AFTER 


Tuesday at 8:30 P. M. 
October 9: KERENSKY—THE MAN OF 
MOMENT 


he first revolution 


October 16: LENIN—THE MAN OF AN 
AGE 


The second revolution and its 


early career 


REFORM OR REVOLUTION? 
he 


problems raised by 


enormous question and its the- 
oretical background 


|Shubert Theatre, is staging “Music in Cnet ee One eae 
£ . . SSL 
Shubert have | | wovember 6: THE REVOLUTION IN RUS- 


LITERATURE 


13: EDUCATION, RELIGION, 
RACE AND NATIONALITY IN SOYV- 


this 











| The Fifth-fifth street cinema carries|and state officials who aided him. More 
| i 14 ti f “The | than 115,000 copies of the first edition 
ae ~ go — soe have been distributed. 

Life of Von Hindenburg,” but its feature 


'shows another aspect of good work in Something unique in the way of movie 
'motion pictures, “The Mystic Mirror,”| entertainment will tak» place at the Fifth 
{with Ufa’s usual excellent photography! Avenue Playhouse beginning Saturday, 
| ; .| October 6th, wnen the feature attractions 
and sense of scene camposition (an Amer | will be the latest cinema achievements of 
ican premiere, by the way) develops 4N/ Robert Florey, a young director of French 
old legend into a gripping melodrama of | origin. These films are “The Love of 
the screen. Avoiding the banalities fre-| Zero,” in which the arlequin-Columbine 

. : “The Mystic Mirror” | theme is treated impressionistically; ““The 
quent in such films, e My | Life of 9413,” criginally known as “The 
builds its effects so as to intensify inter-| Suicide of a Hollywood Extra,, in which 
est, until the sudden end ... A Chaplin; the director lane ty 4 ae os 
| |} at the film capitol’s activities; and “The 
| revival balances the bill. As I have said, | mn maker,” a Poe-like drama ‘treated | 
| it’s safe to drop in, at the “little” movies. expressionisticauly. 


| Provincetown Season : 
| The Provincetown Playhouse will open At the Paramount Theatre—Beginning | 

with | October 6th, Tnomas Meighan in “The! 
Mating Call,” Evelyn Brent and Renee; 








Pigg Final Balance,” a translation from 
Pinski. 


directed by| 


{ 

| Allies. Here ale no arguments to esta- on itusteated tance 4 IET RUSSIA 

| d issued on behalf of —_ jn 7 

|blish what every thoughtful person ad-| “Gang War,” Willard Mack’s melodrama Movember 8: ane Rneaelan AND THE 
mits, that there was no single guilt in the| at the Morosco Theatre, has just appear- | he Stalin-Trotsky Controversy 
World War; but direct pictures of the|ed. Among other items it will include Admission 25¢ 

1G i tivity, sound stern, illu- Mr. Mack’s statement as to the source | @ a 

{German war-activity, ’ |of his material for the play, revealing the | 

| minating. | names of notorious gangsters, high police 


Meet Your Friends and 
Enjoy Good Food 


at the 


Rand School 
Cafeteria 


7 EAST 15th ST. 
New York City 








the Yiddish of David It is aj Adoree. Story by Rex Beach, 
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2 x wig Jersey New York City 


tober 5th, P. Ss. 


have 
174 





> 
ets Ovation [Reginter Next Week! 
chief event in the Socialist life 
5 of the state to report this week is | 
the trip of our good comrade, Norman 
Thomas, on Sunday. 
| 








Picked up by Mrs. Charlotte Bohlin, 
our candidate for U. S, Senator, our pres- | 


" by several comrades with their cars dis- 
playing signs and banners, The first | 
stop was ,in.Elizabeth, where, on the | 





Monday, October 8, to and includ- 
ing Saturday, October 13 are days for 
registration of voters. UNLESS YOU 
REGISTER YOU CANNOT VOTE, 
The houres of registration are as fol- 
lows: Monday, October 8, to and in- 
idential nminee was joined in Newark || cluding Friday, October 12, from 5 

p.m. to 10:30 p.m. On Saturday, Oct- 
ober 13, from 7 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Wateh daily papers for full particulars! 


and November 4th, Pythian Temple, 
and James Madison 


at 420 Hinsdale strest in the 2nd A 


street and 14 avenue in the 9th A.D.; 
7316—20th avenue, Bensonhurst, and 
2528 Mermaid avenue. Coney Island 


is the intention of the campaign com- 








Court House steps, in spite of the rain 
and cold, a well received talk was made. 


ACKNOWLEDGEME) 
Then going on, the second stop was at ENOWLEDGEMENTS 


and enthusiastic. Considerable literature | members and sympathetic people. 
was sold. “Some more names wet se- 
@ured for the newly formed branch there. 


At Princeton, , before the battle monu- 


6ponde: 
13th-19th A.D. Kings, $25,00; 3-5-10 





| $10.00; Jewish Branch, Bronx, No. 
| $5.00; Collection at General Party mee 
ing, $179.75; 22nd A.D. Branch No. 


a very attentive audience stayed a long 
time asking questions. 


After a dinner to the party given by | $5.00; German Branch, $15.00; Finnish 

one of the Trenton comrades, Paul Urkin, | Branch, New York, $50.00. The generous ;Section of Flatbush with some of our 

|contributions noted above helped con-/|State candidaics. as the speakers in the| 

| siderably to facilitate the work of the of-| Very near future at the Workmens Circle 
| A list of individual contributions | 

ceum in Trenton and a crowded meeting | made to the City, State and National 

Campaign through the City Office will be 


the auto calvacade, now swelled to forty 
or fifty cars, proceeded to the Labor. Ly- | fice. 


was held, and literature sold, and a col- 
ection amounting to $109.19 was made. 
The next stop was in Beverly for a 


| made public later. 
GEORGE E. KIRKPATRICK 
George R. Kirkpatrick, noted write 


meeting in the local movie theatre, ar- | lecturer and candidate for vice-president | 


i During the last few weeks about 25,000 
the depot.in.New Brunswick, where the | letters have been sent out of the city 
‘sun cani@*out;“and the-crowd was larger | office to enrolled Socialist voters, party 


The following branches have re- 


A.D. New York, $15.00; Bright | night, 
Branch, $8.50; Biorweel AL New York. | There are still a few tickets left for the| 


ment, to’ the-students of the University | $5 99: Bronx ‘Count ; ty 
Toe ohh, 00; y Committee, $5000; 
from which he had graduated, Comrade | 4th A.D, New York, $5.00; Branch Seven, 
Thomas delivered a splendid address, and | Bronx, $25,00; Jewish Harlem Branch, 


evening, was held at the headquarters 
the 2nd A.D., Saturday, September 29 
Unusual enthusiasm was displayed by 
present. 
paign fund, 

18th A.D, 





th The first meeting on the new meeting 


Thursday, was quite successf 


2nd. Kindly communicate with Comra 


i! | choice seats. 
3, 18-21 A.D. 


Center, 3510 Church avenue, 
AD 





r, 


ranged by Comrade James J. Carr, a | in 1916 on the Socialist ticket, will speak tivities as is seldom witnessed in th 


in and around New York City beginning | district. 

| . : | AU | to lay th 
branches and organizers .desiring a date | pe 
The last meeting of the day was held are requested to get in touch with th 


| 
ba man, seg as chairman, and! Gt isth to Getober 21st inclusive. 


mn the ‘Victoria*Theatre in Camden, and City Office without delay. 

a large turnout enthusiastically greeted CITY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
) the speaker, who throughout the day ap- 

peared in excellent form. The collection | 505, Peoples House, 7 East 15th street, 

amounted to $156.60, and all literature | MANHATTAN 

was sold out. Downtown Branch 


We are to be congratulated in having | District is livering up. 


derfully inspiring and instructive speech- 
es, but who so well knows the ropes and | 
manages to be interviewed by so many 
newspaper men, even on such a busy day meet 


3-5-10 A.D 


‘ 


on Tuesday, Oct. 2nd. 





all down the line gave very full write- 
ups of thestrip and the speeches, and the | ypon. 


local cotfitades' regret that there are hot | committees elected to carry on the cam-|Congress in the 8th Congressional Dis-| 
paign in the 3-5-10 Districts and also to| trict, will be the speaker. 


vailable of the time of : A : 
@ few more days aval co-operate with the 14th Congressiona) 


our candidate, that other New Jersey | niscrict. Excglient street meetings are be- 


cities could be visited in the same way. /ing held every week. 


possible during the week that George R. Building. 
Kirkpatrick’ will be here. | Fourth A.D. 

Open air meetings continue to increase At the last meeiing of the 4th A.D 
in number, and the attendance at all of 
them is well maintained. 


The City Executive Committee will mee 


This branch held a "very enthusiastic | 
ing A series 


: v The Branch has} fy) swing. 

Arrangements are being completed for | decided to contribute $20.00 towards the far have been very successful. On Friday 

a trip to as many places in the state as Purchase of a sarge banner to hang across/ evening, Octovcr 12, another mass meet- 
the street in iront of the Rand School| ing will be held in P. S. 63. 


It was decided to cu-operate witn the 
1-2 A.D. in reictrence to open air meetings 
which will be held every night through-! neighborhood of 
All readers of the Ne 7 Leader who may | out the districts so that a huge vote will) every Saturday night. 


To celebrate the good work don 


street, Brooklyn. 
|Cerful meal that our caterer, Mr. Kessle 





| knows so well now to serve, we s 
The campaign in the 1 and 2 Assembly 'be honored by the presence of prod 3 
¢ The number of! 5 Che 
@ candidate who not only delivers won- | street mectings have been increased. Ar-/., 
rangements are being made for several!g 
| public school meetings before election day. 


Sea Gate 


1 Brownsville 


Karlin, Coleman, Solomon, 
| Goldberg and Friedman will be the speak 
*| ers, 


not be approached otherwise in connec- | be cast not oniy for our local candidates, now covering the district. 


tion with the selling of tickets, etc., for but for Margaret F. Karlin orgy = 
; npr mMdaw pa istric 
the mass meeting in Newark on Friday, and for all other candidates in the dis- 





judge in the Second Munici 
Noy. 2nd, and on the same night in Jer- | trict, 
sey City, at the Dickerson High School, 
are requested to get in touch with party | 


6-8-12 A.D. 
This branch last Monday evening, Oct 


the detail work of ditributing literature | sels. 
previous to that time. 


rwise, | * . > 
would help but are too busy otherwise junction with the Conference. 


literature on hand necessitates lots of ' gust Claessens came in later and joined 
help, and volunteers are here called for 
to share the privilege of working for as ¢*Pt''*" 

; ssible, that | {west ; 
large a vote this year as possible, that | “with Margaret F. Karlin, candidate for 
we may go ahead _with reorganization | Judge, 2nd Municipal Court District, Au- 
work to be underfaken immediately af- | gust Claessens, gy ts for oe = 

y any ict, Algernon Lee, candi- 
ter election looking forward to many at <n abe lech fattiet, Ab- 
more Milwaukees and Readings in the raham N. Weinberg, candidate for As- 
cuntry at the next Presidential election | sembly in the 6th District, Rachel Pan- 
opportunity. 


PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Weddings, 
Banquets and Meetings 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 


4234 
Cathedral 5071 


Dr. L. SADOFF 






all are on the job now. The campaign 
in this section of the city is gathering mo- 
mentum, Comrade Morris Stamen cam- 
paign manager has matters well in hand 
and is planning hall meetings as well as 
| large street rallies. 
lar street meetings is increasing. 
EAST HARLEM 

The campaign in the 20th Congres- 

sional District will be opened with a mass 























cational Center on Friday, October 12th. 
Speakers will be Pau.ine Newman, can- 
didate for Assembly, i7th District, Frank 















DENTIST Crosswaith, candidate for Congress in the 

UNI AR E /19th District, Louis Wei’, candidate for 

} eng A gad A oe, ra | State Senate, 17th District and August 
~ i = F . | Claessens; Morris Extract will be chair- 


} man. he number of Street meetings 
been in- 


|throughcut the district have 
MAX WOLFF creased and hall meetings will be held at 
the Harlem Crater every Friday evening. 
BR 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN ONX 


The Bronx County Campaign Commit- 
328 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas Ave. | tee has made plans for waging a big cam- 




















— — 








} opened campaign headquarters at 830 
‘ Westchester avenue, on the corner of 
' Prospect avenue, one flight up, Room one, 

The headquarters face the uptown side of 
| Prospect avenuc station as well as Pros- 
| pect avenue and Longwcod avenue. Large 
signs advert g our candidates will be 
displayed. 











| stalleq/and all citizens ar> invited to come 
| and get instructyons how to vote. Volun- 
| teers are also needed for addressing and 
other campaign work. Murray Gross is 
| the campaign manager of the istrict 
| where Esther Friedmar is the candidate 
| for Assembly and Samuel Orr the candi- 
date for Senatur. Voting machines are 
also at the County headquarters, 1167 
Boston road and at the Workmen's Circle 
Center and Jewish Brauch on Washington 
|avenue near Claremont Parkway, one 
| flight up. 

HOAN AND PANKEN IN BRONX 

On Wednescay evening, October 10th, 
Daniel W. Hoan and Jacob Panken will 
lend their assistance to the Bronx County 
campaign and will speak at a mass mect-| 
ing arranged at the Ambassador Hall, 
| Third avenue near Clairmont parkway. 
! The other speakcrs at this meeting will be 
| Samuel Orr, car.didate for State Senator, 
| 22nd District, Morris Gisnet candidate; 
for Congress 251d District, I. George Dob- 
sevage, candidate for Assembly, 4th Dis- 
trict, Pauline Newman, and Israel Fine-, 
berg. 











GEORGE C. HEINICKE 
32 UNION SQUARE Room 3809 
New York City 

Phone STUYvesant 1631 


United States and Foreign Patents and|j| | 
Trade Marks; 22 Years’ Experience; Mode- 


tate Prices. 
Registered United States and Canada. 









FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


FRED SPITZ 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
(Near Houston St.) - - NEW YORK 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880 8881 











NEW BRANCHES 
Work is now in progress for the organi- 














zation of another branch in Bronx} 

j ~When your doc- | County. This new branch will be organ- 
tor sends you to | | ized in the Wiliiamsbridge section of the 

a@ truss maker || ¢th District. Indications show that an- 


for a truss band- | | other branch in the seme Assembly Dis-)| 
age or stocking, | | trict will be crganized sometime after} 
go there and see what you can buy | | election among the influx of Soctalists in 
for your money. the Sound View and Castle Hill sections. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO., Inc. id oe 


This branch meets this Friday od 

at the Campaign Headquarters, 830 West-| 

COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES chester avenue, near Prospect avenue Sta- 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 

Bet. 84th & 85th Sts. Bet. 4th & 5th Sts, 


tion Literatuie, voting machine, and 
| other campaigu material is at hand. Es- 


mee Lag) see tack Ch ther Friedman, candidate for Assembly 
fw Fork City lew Yor 7 vill esent at the ting. | 
es., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. will be presen ee 8 


8th Congressional District 
The comrades in this congressional] dis- 
trict are conducting a lively campaign. | 
Successful street meetings are being held 
every night, literature is being distributed, | 


jal Ladies’ Attendant 




















S. HERZOG  fi'Xtast sie: 

. 116 Nassau Street. 

and Sundays, ad , ~ fl Street, 
Lexington Ave. Subway, 

ham Bay Extensian, to Zerega Ave. Station. 


congressional reprint are being mailed to 
the registered voters. The following in-| 








- .. | 1st, listened to Comrade Rachel Panken | will continue. 
headquarters as soon as possible, and also who told of her exp«riences at the In- 
to help as watchers at the poll, and for ternational Socialist Conference in Brus-) ay 
She spoke of the progress of the!there, Septemper 
If some comrades | Socialist movement in Belgium and the Frances Parr and Zekor Antonson as 
splendid demonstrations arranged in hr A speakers. 
: : Comrade | 
,perhaps they can send their relatives or Joshua Shapiro was also present and 
friends around. The sending out of the | spoke on conditions in this country. Au- 


the discussion by giving an account of his 
experiences with Norman Thomas in the 


ken, candidate for Assembly in the 8th, | 


The number of regu-| 


meeting in the East Harlem Socialist Edu- 


sree | paign and with that end in view, has! 


A regular vuling machine is being in-| 


thousands of our national platform and/ner 13th street and 7th avenue. 
ers, Jessie Waliace Hughan, Max Delson.! 





RICHMOND 


|night meetings at curner Beach 


been 5 
Dumont between Ala- 
bama and Williams avenues, October 17 


at the Boro Park Labor Lyceum, 42nd! 


the 16th A.D. This district is promising 
| @ substantial increase in our vote and 


mittee to get every vote out for our Party. 
A drive is being made for $3,000 for a/ 
mailing to ali registered voters. A gen-| 
erous response jis being received from en-| 
rolled socialists. A get-together, social | 


$70 was raised to swell the cam- jrious corners. 


; Boston road. 
| 7 Fruchter, I. George Dobsevage, Samuel 


oe Benefil in the new million dollar 
house, the Rolland Theatre, on thw of man, Henry Fiuchter, I. George Dob- 
J. N. Cohen, if anybody desires a few| °° 


22 y 
The 22nd A.D., Kings stands out this | 
year as one of the banner districts of the | 
| Socialist Party of New York City. With) 
all the brancnes co-operating there has| 
been such a burst of enthusiasm and ac-! 


e foundation of future work to 
done and at the same time to pay 
€ respect to two of the oldest and most 
loyal comrades in this district, namely 
foewrdan Schoushan and Wilhelmus B.} 
7, ; j inson; the 22: .D. wi -| 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 10th in room} quet pe calle ene te ae pony Cad 
In addition to the won- 


A campaign meeting will be held in 


Comrade 
Shiplacoff, | 


Frank Crosswaith is speaking every! 
Saturday night in the Negro district, and 
Italian meetings are being held in the| of 
that nationality also 
Canvassers are ©, 


Co- 


at 
at; 


in/ street and Prcspect avenue. 
| William Karlip, I. Philips, A. Mollin. 


it 


of | 
th 


ul. 


| Is 
| 


is 
e, 


Al 


Sc 


rT, 


e 


~ 2 Drama wi y his section of Coney Island on Frida 1 
for him. The newspapers © ss on the Drama will be given on| this se ‘ y | ie 
as Sunday was = ° the 16th and 23rd of October and another | evening, Octobcr 1 2at the home of Dr. 


The campaign in the 23rd A.D. is in) Wi 
The indoor meetings held so; GO 


Oc-!Corner. 137th street and Tth ue. 
Speakers, 


{rious corners. Speakers report at 1167 
Boston road. Speakers Esther Friedman, 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, Murray Gross. 


| Boston road. 
all waith, Henry Fruchtsr, Esther Friedman. 


| ifous corners. 
Boston road. 


A mass meeting wil' be arranged in this | began avenue and 180th street. Speakers, | 


Benstein. 


| 180th 


Tremont and Clinton avenues. 
Ethelred Brown, Isigore Philips, A. Mollin. | 
| 


‘Dumont avenue and Alabama avenue, | 
| Bklyn. 


M. Feigenbaum, William Karlin, Joseph | 
Tuvim, Carl Cummings. 
Friday evening, 


avenue. 
Alister Coleman, Jacob Panken, A. I.| 
Shiplacoff, Louis P. Gdldberg, Samuel H. | 
Friedman. 


rey Vladeck and A. I. Shiplacoff | , Ptiday evening, October 5th, Sunnyside | ! 


and other well-known personalities of the 
ocialist and Labor Movement. There will 
be a collegiate hand to provide the music. 


Long Island. 
man and speakers of other parties. 
Wednesday evening, October 10th, Am-/| 
bassador Hall, 5rd avenue and Claremont 
parkway, ,Bronx. 


Samuel Orr, Morris Gisnet, I. 
date which has not yet been decided!& Mrs. Brightman, 3740 Oceanic avenue.! Do’ 
Various plans were discussed and! William M. Feigenbaum, candidate for; Ne 
Friday evening, October 12th, Public 
| School 63. 
Brooklyn. 


Friedman. 
| Friday evening, October 12th, East Har- 
lem Socialist Educaticr.al Center, 62 East 
106th street, New York 
ine Newman, Frank Crosswaith, August 
Claessens, Lous Weil. 

Fridey evening, October 12th. 


avenue, Sea Gaie Corey Island. Speak- 
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BRONX 
y, October 5th, 8.30 p.m.—Aldus} 


Frida 
ney Island, iedues minicom Se street and Southern Bivd. Speakers, Es-! 
\ er edm: Sam 
meetings including two debates are be gg Sg —— = 
ing arranged, Four large signs have been 
put up over our campaign headquarters | wood and Prospect avenues. 


4. De Witt, Henry Gross. 
Saturday, October 6th, 8.30 p.m.—Long- | 
Speakers, 


-D.; | Samuel Orr, Henry Fruchter, I, George | 
Deena Samuel A OcWitt, Murray | 
TOSS 


Saturday, October 6th, 8.30 p.m.—180th | 
Speakers, 


3rd-4th-5th A.D. 
Monday, October 8th, 8.30 pm—Va- 


Tuesday, Octuber 9th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
ious corners. Speakers report at 1167 
Speakers, nk Cross- 


Friday, October 12th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
Speakers report at 1167 


— 





OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions to Protect the legal Rights of the 
Unions and Their Members. 

8. John Block, Attorney and Counsel, 
225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 
.-Board of Delegates meet at the Laber 
Temple, 243 East S4th Street, New York 
City, on the last Saturday of each month 
at 8:00 P.M. 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 








BEOOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklya 
Lerge and small hall suitable for all oe- 
casions meetingg at reasonable rentals. 

STAGG 3343 


Laber Temple 02 EAs ous of. 


See that Your Milk Man Wears 
the Embiem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
Office: 208 W. 11th St., City. 
Local 584 meets on 3rd | 
Thursday of the month at 
Beethoven Hall, 210 East 
Fifth St. Executive Board 
meets on the 2nd and 4th 

Thursdays at 

















BEETHOVEN HALL 





Workmen’s Educational Association 





210 East Fifth Street 








Neckwear Cutters’ 


Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
lar Meetings Geeond Wednesday of 
ery Month at 162 East 23rd Street 

Fred Fasslabend, H, Uliese, 


President f 
A. Weltner, 3. 4 
Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec. & Treas. 





CHAS. Free Library open from 1 to 10 p.m. 
Halls for bg tos Entertainmen 


} ts 
} Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 








OFER, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 




















The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
8 West 16th Street, New York City 
Delepheme Cheisen 2148 











Speakers Samuel Orr, Hen- 


De Witt, Esther Friedman. 

Saturday, October 13th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
Speakers report at 1167 
Speakers, McAlister Cole- 





vage. 
jth A.D. | 
Monday, October 8th, 8.30 p.m.—Mo- 


MORRIS SIGMAN, Prestéens ABRAHAM BAROFF, Seoretary-Treasurer 





PANTS MAKERS’ 
TRADE BOARD 


OF GREATER NEW 


OMce: 175 BE. B’dway — chard 1387 
every evening 
4 Office we 
meet eve ‘ednesday 
MORRIS BL Manager 


MYMAN NOVODOR, Secy.-Treas, 





ugust Claessens, H. Scharlach, Jacob 

















The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
LOCAL NO. 10, L L. G. W. U. 

Office 231 East 14th Street — — — = -—- = Telephene Algonquin 8208 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 




















Thursday, October llth, 830 pm— |; 
street and Southern blvd. Speakers, | 
idore Philips. Lilian Teplitz. 

Saturday, October 13th, 830 pm— 

Speakers, | 


Hall Meetings 


°, > 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Boards Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 





JACOB ENGELMAN Ww. Es... 
Rec. Sec’y. Fin. Sec’y. 








United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners 
of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


ETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 East 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


FRED E. JOHNSON, President CHAS. H. BAU! Bus. 
CHARLES M. BL Rec. a 





Friday, October 5th, Public School 174. | 





HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y 





Speakers, Louis Waldman, Mc- | 
ister Coleman, Jacob Panken, William | 


Ociober 5th, Public} 
hool 178, Dean street near Saratoga | 


Speakers, Louis Waldman, Mc-| 


Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
M. REENBERG, Sec.-Treas, 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 

Office 175 East Broadway 
Phone: Orchard 6639 

Meetings every ist and 3rd Wednesday 

evening 








Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
11-15 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR 
Teleph Al quin 6500-1--3-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 

















rum, Sunnyside, 4342 Carolyn street, 





Symposium—Louis Wald- 


Speakers, Mayor Dan- 
W. Hoan of Milwaukee, Jacob Panken, | 
George 
bsevage, Israel Feinberg and Pauline} 
, } 


wman. 


United Neckwear Makers’ Unien 
LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 3088 
Joint Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night at 7:30 o'clock, im the offes 

LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED. GOTTESMAN, Sec’y-Treaa. 
L. D. BERGER, Manager 
LOUIS FUCHS, Bus. Agent. 





anit 
Ene 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
81 West 15th Street, New York, N. ¥. Telephone Watkins 8001 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 








Wiisams and Liberty avenues, | 








| 
Speokers, McAlister Coleman, | 
Niam Karlin, A. I. Shiplacoff, Louis P. | 
Idberg, Charles Solomon, Samuel H. | 


Speakers, Paul- 


Home 


Bonnaz Embroiderers’ 
UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 


" EDMAN, President 
LEON HATTAB, NATHAN REISEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 








Dr. & Mrs. Brightman, 3740 Oceanic 


Rp eenemee 








NEW YORK JOINT. BOARD 
International Pocketbook Workers’ Union 


Affiliated with The American Federation ef Labor 
| GENERAL OFFICE: 
| 63-55 WEST 21ST STREET, N. ¥. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN 
Chairman 








Phone Gramerey 1022 


CHARLES GOLDMAN A. lL. SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 


Secretary-Treasurer 











William M. Feigenbaum. 





| 
Two meetings per week are now being! | 
held in Staten island. Regular Saturday} '° 


| Water streets, Staten Island, have been| | 








are being held at a 
venues. The first meeting was 
29th, 


Street Meetings 
MANHATTAN 


| Friday, October 5th, 8.30 p. m.—Various 
Speakers report at eadquarters, 
96 Avenue C. Speakers, William Karlin, 
August Claeseens, Rachel Panken, Mar- 


corners, 


garet F. 
Weinberg. 


Karlin, Mrs. Weingart, A, N. 


ton and Pitt street. Speakers, Ben Good- 
man,S . P. Ulanoff, Louis Lieberman, J. 
Reicher. 

Saturday, October 6th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners. All 
96 Avenue C. Speakers August Claessens, 
| Margaret F. Karlin, A. N. Weinberg, Al- 
gernon Lee, Mc!ily Weingart. 
| DOWNTOWN, Ist-2nd-4th A. D. 
Monday, October 8th, 830 p.m.—Va- 
|rious corners. Speakers report at 204 
East Broadway. Speakers, William Kar- 
lin, M. F. Kalin, Louis D. Lieberman, 
Julius Green. 

Tuesday, October 9th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners. Speakers report at 204 E. 
Broadway. Sveakers, Ethelred Brown, 
Samuel P. Ulanoff, Joseph Leventhal. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m.— 
| Various corners, Speakers report at 204 
East Broadway. Speal.ers, Margaret F. 
Karlin, Louis D. Liebeiman, M. Goldow- 
sky, Isidore Lagerman 

Thursday, Cctober 11, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners. Speakers report at 204 E. 
Broadway. Speakers, August Claessens, 
| Taubenschlag, S.P. Ulanoff, Harry Ulan- 
rris Goldowsky. 
yer 12, 8.30 p.m.—Various 
Speakers report at 204 East 
. Spcakers, Margaret F. Karlin, 
Louis D. Lieberman, S. P. Ulanoff, Julius 
Green. 


Friday, October 5th, 8.30 p.m.—Riving- | Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, I. L. G.W. U. 











Saturday, October 13, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 


rious corners Speakers, report at 204 E. 
Broadway. Spcakers, Samuel E, Beards- 
ley, Isidore Corn, Isidore Laderman, 


14th CONGRESSIONAL 


Monday, October 8th, 8.30 p.m.—Va-' 
rious corners, Speakers report at 96 ave-| 


nue C. Speakers, Frenk Crosswaith, A. 
N. Weinberg, M. Stamen, Rachel Panken, 
Molly Weingart 


Tuesday, October 9th, 8.30 p.m.—vVa-' 


rious corners, Speakers report at 96 Ave- 
rue C. Speakeis, August Claessens, Mar- 


garet F. Karlin, A. N. Weinberg, M. Sta-| 


man, Molly Weingart. 

Wednesday, 
Various corners 
Avenue C. 
Mayor of Milwaukee, August Claessens, 


Speakers report at 96 


with comrades | 


speakers, report to 


October 10th, 8.30 pm—/— 


held for the last couple of months and| | Regular meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Additional street meetings 
ison and Richmond 
held 


"Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
and} | 


| Employment Bureau open every day at 
6 P. M. a 





BUTCHERS’ UNION : 


' 


Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 243 E. Sith St., Room 12 


| A. SNYDER, 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE OBCHARD 7106-7 


Manager. 





Sunday at 10 A. M. 


Millinery Workers’ Union, Local 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
@YMAN LEDERFARB J. MALINICK NATHAN SPECTOR ALEX ROSB 
Chairman Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec'y. Manager Sec'y Treas. 
ORGANIZERS: I, H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A, MENDELOWITZ 























| 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
MECHANIC WELDERS 


General Secretary: A. F. MORTON = 
Executive Headquarters 


Office, 31 Seventh Street, N.Y. 


Hebrew Actor’s Union 


Phone Orchard 1923 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 








3803 SNYDER AVE., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











a 
D. GINGOLD, 
Manager 


0 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 

Executive Board meets every Monday 

P. M. 

MEYER POLINSKY, 
Sec’y-Treas. 





German Painters’ Union 








. 199, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
SCORATORS & PAPERHANGERS | 
r Meet Every Wednesday Ev’g., | 
Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St. || 
tANK WOLLENSOCK, Fin-Sec’y, 
. WITZ, President | 
LWIN BOETTINER, Secretary ! 
1564 A N. ¥. C | 


e. A, I Cc, 
4th St., N. ¥. C. 





ivf - 
243 E. 8 


























Embroidery Workers’ 
Meee. Board meets every 2nd and 4th 
Tuseday, at the Office, 501 KR Mist St 


UNION, Leal &@ LLG W. U. 


Melrose 7690 
C4RL GRABHER, President, 
™ WEISS, Secretary-Managm, 





United Hebrew Trades 
175 EAst BROADWAY 
Meet ist and 3rd Monday, 8 P. M, 
Executive Board san.e day, 5:30 P. M. 
M. TIGEL, Chairman 
M. WOLPERT, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 








| 








— 





L. 


Lo 
175 E. B’way. 


HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 
cal 234, A. M O. & B. W. of N. A. 
Orchard 7766 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
ISSIE LEFF, President 
KORN, J. BELSKY, 
Manager. Secretary. 


Local 2, Int’rnat’l Fur Workers’ Union 
Office and Headquarters, 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn. 
Reg. Meetings, Ist and $rd Mondays 


FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
949 Wil- 
Pulaski 0798 


M. REISS, President. 
JOSEPH KARASS, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. Sec’y. 


ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec’y. 
HYMAN KOLMIK.OFF, Bus. ent, 

















Al 
\! For This Waitresses’ Union 
LABEL LOCAL 1 





WORKERS! 
Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers 


ways Look WAITERS & 


162 E. 28rd Street 
Tel. Gramercy 6843 
LOUIS RIFKIN, 

President. 
LOUIS RUBINFELD, 
Sec’y-Treasurer. 

















N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union 


OFFICE: 138 SEOCND AVE. 
Phone Orchard 9860-1-2 
The Council meets every Ist and 8rd 





emcees | 








INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION | 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor i 


® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point 63 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres. HARRY BBGOON, General See’y-Treas. 











"af a . ’ * T . 
New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 

Office: 44 East 12th Street Stayvesant 5566 
Regular meetings every Friday at 210 East Fifth Street 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 P. M. in the office 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS } 


OF AMERICA, NEW YORK LOCAL NO. 1 
@@iees: MBALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 14TH ST. thone Wathies WB8 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Fourth Tuesday a 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLACE 
ALBERT E CASTRO, President 
A. 3. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, 
Fin. See’y. Re. 














ON tek 
Manion, Praet Shot 











Phene Watkins sags 


N. Y. TYPOGRAPH- oe 
ICAL UNION No. sa Saige 


ce-Prestdems 
Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St., N. ¥. ; 


Jas. J. McGrath 
Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Month at 


Secretary-Treas, 
FP. Douglas 
SHIELD’S HALL, 517 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN Organieer 














* LJ , 4 >] . 
N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt & Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 
aMaLGANasee OS WCRKERS OF so 
Geadquarters: 671 Broadway (Room ne ring 2258-2959 
@ GOOZE, Manager BH. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Teessaper 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Mendag, 
Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. | 





Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
Local 242—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These meetings held im the Office of the Untem 

















Wednesday 
8. HERSHKOWITZ, Sec’y-Treas. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every lst and 8rd 
Saturday 
Executive Board meets every Monday 
All Meetings are held at 





‘LAYERS’ UNION 
BRICKLAYERS’ UT! 
LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Ave., Phome 4631 Stagg 
Office open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M, 
ay evenin 
. z PFLAUM, Pin. Sec’y 
FRANK F. LUTZ, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 





eguiar meetings every T 
WILLIAM WEINGERT, President SHA 
CHARLES WEBER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL POTTER, Rec. Sec'y 


eek 














Speakers, Daniel W. Hoan, } 


McAlister Coleman, Rachel Panken, A.| 


N. Weinberg, Jessie Wallace Hughan, Ben 
Goodman, M. Staman 

Thursday, Ocvober 11th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners 
nue C. Speakers, Esther Friedman, Mar- 
garet E. Karlin, August Claessens, A. N. 
Weinberg, Morris Starren. j 

Friday, October 12th, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners. Speakers report at 96 Ave- 
nue C. Speakers, Ethelred Brown, Au-! 
gust Claessens, Algernon Lee, A. N. Wein- 
berg, M. Stamen, Rachel Panken, Ben 
Goodman. 

EAST HARLEM { 

Monday, October 8, 8.30 p.m.—Various | 
corners. Speakers report at 62 E. 106th 
street. Speakcrs, Ethilred Brown, Louis 
E. Weil, Morris Extract, Barnet Schub. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9th, 8.30 p.m.—Various 
corners. S srs report at 62 East 106th 
street, Speakers, McAlister Coleman, 
Louis E, Weil, Morris Extract, Barnet 
Schub. 

Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 p.m— 
Various corners. Speakers, report at 62 
E. 106th street. Speakers, Esther Fried- 
man, Louis E. Weil, Murris Extract, Bar- 
ney Schub. 

Thursday, October 11, 8.30 p.m.—Va- 
rious corners. Speakers report at 62 East 
106th street. Speakers, William Karlin, 
Louis E. Weil, Morris Evtract, Barney 
Schub. 








, WEST SIDE | 


Thursday, October 11, 8.30 p.m—Cor-| 
Speak- 


Wednesday, October 10th, 8.30 pm.—| 


Speakers report at 96 Ave-| 


When Yom Buy 


Cloth Hats 


133 SECOND AVENUE. | 
| 


and Caps | 


Furrier’s Joint Council 
of N. Y, 
Local 101, 105, 110 and 115 of 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. 8S. & O. 


28 W. 3ist Street Penn. 7933 
Meets every Tuesday at 8:00 p. m. 
EDW. F. McGRADY, Manager 























UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS and JOINERS 
OF AMERICA — LOCAL 2163 
~ cen ce ae ae ae tg RHINELANDER 3339 


ALEX FORBES, Presidemt. GEO. SORLAND, Vice President. W. J. COBDINER, Bec. Secy 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Sec’y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent } 








'WHEN YOU BUY 
Felt or Wool Hats 





| ALWAYS 
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__ PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh S141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 
ISADORE SILVERMAN, NATHAN ZUGHAFT, 
Financial Secretary-Treas. Recording Secretary. 
























Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators ef 
America, District Council No. 9, N. ¥. C 


Affiliated with the American Federation of 
National Building Trades Council 

MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street 


Telephone Plaza 4100-5416. D. Shapire, Secretary 
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Party Stagnation 

ST what the present status of American politi- 

eal parties is we are unable to tell because we 
are too close to events but there is certain evidence 
Of decay. There is not one first-rate man in eith- 
er party. Even Senator Borah, who is often point- 
ed to as a type of the old scholar engages in the 
same fustian and bombast that is typical of the dull 
professionals. The twaddle now heard about rum 
and religion on both sides is further evidence of 
the decay of the parties. 

If we turn to Congress the same decline is evi- 
dent. The only time that the voters become inter- 
ested in that body is when something like the oil 
investigation is being staged. The Congressional 
Record is not read. Debates are not followed be- 
cause there are no debates. There can be no in- 
forming discussions unless there are issues and 
there are no issues between the parties. When a 
vote is taken at Washington on what is regarded 
as a party measure the alleged party division is 
shot to pieces. 

Not only is there no interest in the country at 
large in what the professionals do at Washington. 
The professionals themselves have no interest in 
their job. One may often look in on the Senate 
and observe a statesman orating to empty chairs. 
Perhaps two of his colleagues may be found chat- 
ting, another reading a paper, and still another 
mingling his snores with the orator’s speech. The 
rest of the members of the upper diet will be found 
elsewhere enjoying a smoke or discussing Babe 
Ruth’s batting average for the season. In the 
House the situation there ‘is a little better. If de- 
bate is unlimited in the Senate and nobody listens, 
in the House it is practically gagged and dummy 
voting to the order of a handful of corporation 
poodles is the rule. 

Hoover and Smith and their respective associ- 
ates are doing their best to put on a good show but 
it is all too evident that the audience is bored. The 
actors are considered hamts, including the two 
chief comedians. Both party organizations have 
their “Fat Cats” who are generous with money and 
huge sums are being spent to float the two shows. 
Half the voters in recent years remain away from 
the polls and-it is not probable that many more will 
vote this election. The parties of capitalism never 
reached a more dull level than they have this year. 

This vegetation in stupidity cannot last forever. 
Change is inevitable and when it comes there are 
thousands of the professionals in both parties who 
will find no difficulty in sleeping in the same bunk. 
Their-fight even now is a caressing game with soft 
pillows as weapons. A revolution in politics fol- 
lowed a similar stagnation a few years before the 
Civil War. Another one is now due 





A Bowl of Chop Suey 
E call the attention of our readers to the state- 
ment by Walter Lippmann of the New York 
World on another page regarding the groups which 
the “new” Democratic Party will represent. From 
the highest source we have an official pronounce- 
ment that is worth careful attention. Lippmann de- 
clares that the party is to represent the farmers who 


export, manufacturers who favor a lower tariff, ex- 
porting and importing capitalists, bankers who fi- 
nance foreign trade, and lesser capitalists threat- 
ened with extinction by the greater capitalists. 

The wage workers in the great industrics are not 
considered as worthy of mention! We pass this 
pronouncement on to the “labor leaders” who are 
employed by Raskob. 

Of course, the farmers are given special men- 
tion, those who “depend upon exporting their prod- 
uct.” For the rest we have an enumeration of in- 
vesting groups which gives the party an admitted 
capitalist character, an admission that is rare in 
American politics. 

One classification has its rich humor. This in- 
cludes the “smaller independent business men who 
are being exterminated by the growth of gigantic 


industrial combinations.” Now it is the Owens, 
Raskobs, duPonts, Lehmans and “bankers concerned 
with the financing of foreign trade” who represent 


“gigantic industrial combinations.” The lesser 
capitalists who are being “exterminated” by the big 
ones are invited to associate with the big ones to 
check their own extermination! If that is not 
genuine humor, we do not know what it is. 


This isn’t a party. It’s a bowl of chop suey. 
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recent book, “The Stammering } 
Gilbert Seldes points out that every quackery in 
our history since the Salem witchcraft had its ori- 
gin first in the upper classes and then seeped down 
to the masses and he amply demonstrates his thesis. 

Henry Sydnor Harrison in the Autumn number 
of The Yale Review also considers the current lit- 
erary fad of sneering at humble folk as hopeless 
boobs. “So far as I can see,” writes Harrison, 
“the earth-shaking pronouncement comes down 
just to thist that commonplace Americans act in a 
covamonplace way.” He goes on to ask how “do 
our writers expect commonplace people to act, and 
wiiy?” There is nothing striking about common- 
place actions and beliefs except that some wise 
writers have recently discovered that there are such 
actions and beliefs. 

Nor is it true that the American people are pecu- 
liar in subscribing to quacks and quackeries. They 
may be found in all countries. With delightful 
satire Harrison declares that the new criticism has 
“powerfully appealed to all Americans of intellec- 
tual or artistic leanings who somehow haven’t done 
very well with their talents. ... . The move- 
ment has shown each frustrate soul how to believe, 
and mention to every bystander throughout his 
days, that he would have had a very brilliant life 
indeed, if only Omaha had been more like Paris.” 
In other words, the new creed is a sort of defense 
complex for “frustrate souls.” They seek com- 
pensation for failure in verbal lashing of the un- 
derlying population. 

The heavy shots fired by Seldes and Harrison is 
evidence of a healthy reaction against a view that 
has become a fad. Despite the fact that quackeries 
having their origin almost without exception in the 
“superior classes” and then to become a part of 
American folkways, we have made progress and 
there is reason for believing that we will make more. 
The debtors’ prisons, universal suffrage, trade 
unions, public schools, indentured bondage, slavery 
and many other former issues show that progress 
is possible even with a lower level of general cul- 
ture than we have now. Other problems face us 
and they will be solved despite the cynicism of “su- 
perior persons.” 





The Dollar That Counts 
F the Socialist Party had a tiny fraction of the 
funds that are at the disposal of the Hoover and 
Smith parties in a single doubtful state there is little 
doubt that it would roll up a tremendous vote. One 
does not have to argue today that the two parties 
are kept by the same interests. Every normal man 
and woman knows this. Boodle is flowing like 
water in both camps. 

The Socialist campaign is absolutely clean. No 
dollar sweated from exploited labor will find its way 
into the Socialist campaign chest. Every dollar 
comes from men and women or organizations that 
honor any cause by their support. There are many 
thousands who are now for the first time being ap- 
proached to help the campaign and we hope that 
every man and woman who receive the request will 
respond. 

If you can spare a dollar, or five dollars, or more, 
by all means contribute it without delay. Do not 
permit this notable political struggle to pass with- 
out you doing your bit. Four weeks remain of the 
campaign. Your contribution now will do more 
than it will three weeks later. Address the Socialist 
Campaign Committee, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 





The “Anti-Bunk Party” 

E regard the publicity given Will Rogers as 

the Presidential candidate of the “Anti-Bunk 
Party” as something more than a venture in hu- 
mor. Life is doing its stint for Rogers and the 
radio broadcasts his candidacy, but with the fun 
one detects a genuine contempt for the bourgeois 
politicians. It is the first time in our history that 
the pompous brokers have been lampooned on such 
a large scale. When we begin to laugh at them their 
prestige is on the decline. 

Here is a group of comedians broadcasting to 
a radio audience their reasons for supporting Rog- 
ers. One declares that if he is successful Rogers 
will appoint a Cabinet of comedians and give us a 
real show. Another declares that Rogers “can 
wear a cowboy hat without looking pathetic” and 
that he has the advantage of having “read a book,” 
which is certainly two deadly shots at Coolidge and 
Smith. Raymond Hitchcock explains anti-bunk 
principles by declaring that Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats sleep in the same bunk. Another says that, 
as Rogers is a professional humorist, as President 
he will “be consciously funny.” 

It is all good: stuff. A rotting regime is first 
pilloried by laughsmiths before it is carted to the 
dump. Rogers and the “Anti-Bunk Party” have a 


serious as well as a comic role in American politics. 





Vision of the Future 


When the schemes and all the systems, 
Kingdoms and Republics fall, 

Something kindlier, higher, holier— 
All for each and each for all. 


All the full brain, half brain races, 
Led by Justice, Love and Truth; 

All the millions one at length, 
With all Visions of one’s youth. 


All diseases quenched by Science, 
No man halt, or deaf, or blind; 

Stronger ever born of weaker, 
Lustier body, larger mind. 


Earth at last a warless world, 

A single race, a single tongue— 
We have seen her far away— 

For is not Earth as yet so young? 


Every tiger madness muzzled, 
Every serpent passion kill’d, 

Every grim ravine or garden, 
Every blazing desert till’d. 


Universal ocean softly 
Up to either pole she smiles, 
Robed in universal harvest 
Washing all her warless isles. 
—Tennyson. 
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TOPICS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ty in Texas which excludes all Negroes 
from its primaries by a law recently held 
to be constitutional. And what do my 
liberal friends who expect to vote for 
3mith—which means for the Democratic 
arty—think of the disgraceful fact that 
the Texas Grand Jury and legal authori- 
ties have let the lynchers who celebrated 
the opening of the Houston convention by 
hanging a Negro go completely unpunish- 
ed. y 
It would appear from his speeches and 
answers to questions that Gov. Smith 
thinks prohibition is a paramount issue 
in Milwaukee but not in Omaha, Ac- 
cording to the friendly St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch of September 23rd, Gov. Smith is 
not to speak in St. Louls where someone 
might heckle him on prohibition but in 
the little town of Sadalia, Mo. You see, 
the Democrats of Missouri have nominat- 
ed Hay, a dry, for the Senate and it 
would never do for the Governor to go 
to a wet city in a dry state to explain 
what’s wrong with Brother Hay. Mean- 
while Brother Hoover has added nothing 
to his few fleeting words in discussion 
of what he called “the noble experiment” 
of prohibition. I am sorry for both can- 
didates. The plain tmuth is that Her- 
bert Hoover cannot make the Republican 
Party honestly dry or Al Smith the Dem- 
ocratic Party politically wet. Smith's pro- 
gram will put the liquor issue into par- 
tisan politics for a generation, to the 
hurt of all other issues and causes and 
to the delight of the bootleggers. Every 
day’s experience convinces me that there 
is only one half-way hopeful road out of 
the mess, and that is the agreement of 
the parties to give legal efficacy to a 
national referendum on the subject. 














Mayor Walker and Tammany Hall are 
up to their old tricks of trying to fool 
the people without hurting the transit 
interests. Walker wants to appear be- 
fore the Supreme Court in behalf of the 
city in, the seven-cent fare case, though 
it is a safe.bet our Prince of Wise-crack- 
ers has never read through any brief 
on the question. Meanwhile he and his 
Board of Estimate have put off action 
on the Untermyer plan until November, 
| that is, till after election. Whatever the 
|Supreme Court may decide, every day 
| the city delays to give notice of re- 
| capture and to put into effect some in- 
| telligent plan for the subways not only 
‘costs the city thousands of. dcllars but 
|makes the. hope of any decent settle- 
;ment grow fainter. Walker’s conduct 
makes it clearer than evcr that Tam- 
many is quite willing to hav? the transit 
interests win, According to fairly 
well established rumor Tammany’s friends 
and Governor Smith’s are among those 
who may profit by the seven or ten cent 
| fare. “Vhat has that champion of party 
| responsibility, Alfred E. Smith, who gave 
us New Yorkers both Mayor Walker and 
our blundering Transit Commission, to 
say on this situation. 








The big New York power merger, ap- 
proved. by Gov. Smith’s Public Service 
Commission, is making a hypocritical ap- 
peal for public favor by announcing that 
| the first fruits of the merger are a four 
}and a half million dollar cut in rates. 
| This is a plain unadorned falsehood. What 
| the company has done is to give up a 
|small extra charge for coal permitted 
|by the Bublic Service Commission last 
winter when coal was dear. They ought 
to have given up this charge long ago 
jand a complaint had been filed against 
them or was about to be filed against 
| them for not giving it up. Hence they 
make a virtue of necessity and claim 
credit for economy as a result of mer- 
ger. As I have previously argued, the 
merger should never have been per- 
mitted, except on the assurance of at 
| least a two cent reduction in rates, from 
7 cents per kilowatt hour to five cents. 
Mr. Morris Ernst of New York is to be 
| congratulated on keeping up the fight and 
showing up this hypocrisy. 








Rum Not Big Issue, 
Thomas to Churches 


| (Continued from Page 1) 
churches do well in providing a forum 
for a discussion of issues of social 

‘ethics, Mayor Walker’s impudent pro- 
posal to discriminate against churches 
which run forums or which discuss 
what he calls politics is worthy of his 
record and typical of Tammany’s dis- 
like of certain types cf publicity. There 
are arguments for the taxation of 
church property. There are no argu- 
ments for discrimination between 
churches. However, I do not write 

| this letter to discuss this general issue 
but rather to do thre= things: 

1. “To warn you that your support 
| of the Republican Party on the pro- 
hibition issue, a support which many 
of your leaders give not personally but 
quasi-officially, is being widely and 
dangerously construed, or misconstrued, 
as a direct interference of church with 
state based, at least partially, on 
| religious prejudice. 

2. “To urge that if in your opinion 
prohibition is a moral issue on which 
the churches must speak—a question 
on which 1 shall not here pass judg- 
ment—they should take more pains 
than they have yet done to rebuke 
the unblushing hypocrisy and corrup- 
tion of many of their political bed- 
fellows and should show more con- 
structive zeal in making this “noble 
experiment” rest upon popular support 
rather than an army of spies. 

3. “Finally may I ask why prohi- 
bition is a great moral issue on which 
church leaders may quasi officially 
give their support to a political party 
while they keep silence on imperialism, 
armament, the coal tragedy, the power 
lobby and civil liberty? The Bible, if 
memory serves me, contains no Vol- 
stead Act, but it is fairly explicit on 
matters of the exploitation of the poor. 
I doubt if the prophets and apostles 
would feel as much at home with the 
Republican party—or the Democratic 
either—as some of our modern church- 
men, 
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“Even if both Republican and Democratic’ 
conventions had adopted thorough - going 
progressive platforms, the American people 
have learned that neither party can be trusted 
to keep their promises.” 
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Editor The New Leader: 











NE of he curious freaks of this national campaign is 
O the letter of Frank P. Walsh and Frederic C. Howe 
to the LaFollette supporters of four years ago in be- 
half of the “Progressive League for Alfred E. Smith.” The 
assumption is that the Tammany Sachem is the heir of the 
late Senator LaFollette and his views. That is a matter that 
cannot be settled by a mere assertion. It can only be deter- 
mined by the record and the record is available. 

LaFollette and Congressman Berger were the two men 
in Congress who did not accept the Democratic version. of 
the war. LaFollette came near being expelled and Berger 
was twice expelled from Congress. . 

Where was the Tammany Sachem who is now supported 
by Walsh and Howe? He was with the enemies of LaFollette. 
Smith never said anything against the terror. 

Four years ago LaFollette in announcing his candidacy 
for President paid his respects to Smith’s party. Here is 
what he said: 

; “In the last years of the Democratic administration, 
under the notorious regime of Attorney-General Palmer, 
monopoly was recognized as beyond the reach of the 
law, WHILE LABOR UNIONS, FARMERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS DARING TO AS- 
SERT THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS AGAINST 
THIS TYRANNICAL POWER WERE SINGLED OUT 
FOR ATTACK AND DESTRUCTION.” 


* * * 
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Did Wilson remove Palmer for his conduct? No. Did 
Smith ever raise his voice against it? No. Has the Demo- 
cratic attitude changed on this matter now that the open shop 
Raskobs, Owens and duPonts are financing Smith? 


THE DIFFERENCE ON INJUNCTIONS 


Walsh and Howe in their letter state that Smith favors 
legislation “to curb unwarranted use of injunctions.” How 
daring! How does his platform differ from that of Hoover 
on this issue? The Democrats say that there has been “grave 
abuse” and the Republicans that injunctions have been 
“abused.” The difference between the Smith and Hoover 
platforms on this use of the judicial club is a letter “d.” 

‘What was the declaration of the LaFollette platform 
four years ago? Not a watery statement that injunctions had 
been abused. Everybody knows of this abuse. It was a posi- 
tive declaration of the action to be taken. The LaFollette 
platform clearly stated: 

“We favor abolition of the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes.” There is no equivocation. The Socialist Party 
alone has repeated this frank declaration and on this one is- 
sue it is entitled to every vote cast for LaFollette four years 
ago. 

* a * 

What does Smith and his platform say about child labor 
in industry? Not aword! What did the LaFollette platform 
say about it four years ago? Here again there is clearness. 
Moreover, there is consideration for the child slaves. Here 
is the platform declaration of the LaFollette-Wheeler ticket: 

“We favor prompt ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment, and subsequent enactment of a Federal law to protect 
children in industry.” 

Why is Smith and his platform silent on child slavery? 
Because the Democrats cannot invite the condemnation of 
the Democratic southern millowners who exploit childhood 
in their plants. The “fearless” Smith needs campaign funds 
from these textile masters. LaFollette cared more for the 
children than he did for campaign funds. 

On this crying issue, will Mr. Walsh and Mr. Howe 
please state why Smith has inherited the support of those 
voters who voted LaFollette? 


LaFOLLETTE’S ISSUE AND SMITH’S 


Railroads have been influential in running the govern- 
ment since the Civil War. The LaFollette platform declared 
for public ownership of the railroads. What does Smith and 
his platform say about it? The Democratic platform favors 
“efficient” and economical transportation. Nothing more. 
Is Smith entitled to LaFollette support on this question and 
if so, why? 

In 1924 LaFollette declared that one of the fundamen- 
tal issues of American politics was “to break the combined 
power of the private monopoly system over the political and 
economic life of the American people.” Walsh and Howe ap- 
proved this view four years ago. 

What does Smith and his platform say? They favor 
“legitimate business” and add that “honest business, no mat- 
ter its size, need have no fear of a Democratic administra- 
tion.” When is bussiness “legitimate” and when is it “hon- 
est When it contributes to Democratic campaign funds? 
Are the Democratic Raskobs, Owens and duPonts legitimate 
and the Republican Mellons, Butlers and their kind illegit- 
imate? 

On this question also we would like to hear from Walsh 
and Howe as to why they think that Smith and his platform 


are the heirs of LaFollette and his platform. 
a. 2 
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But suppose by some tortuous reasoning Mr. Walsh and 
Mr. Howe insist that there is no contradiction between La- 
Follette and his program and Smith and his program. Still 
they must admit that LaFollette had no use whatever for the 
two capitalist parties and all their platforms. Here is what 
he said four years ago: 

“BOTH PARTIES WITHIN THE LAST QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY HAVE REGARDED THEIR ‘PLAT- 
FORMS, AS THEY REGARD THEM TODAY, NOT AS 
A CONTRACT WITH THE PEOPLE AND A PROGRAM 
OF ACTION, BUT AS DEVICES TO CATCH VOTES 
AND TO GAIN POLITICAL OFFICE.” 

That is a very positive view of the late Senator La- 
Follette based upon many years of experience. Now another 
question, Mr. Wash and Mr. Howe. If, as you insist, Smith 
is the heir of LaFollette, does Smith also inherit this concep- 
tion of the parties of pelf and plunder? It is a rather hard 


question, but we are considering hard facts and it is for you 


to answer. ‘ 

LaFOLLETTE ON THE PLATFORMS 
Perhaps you say that the Democratic party is “progres- 

sive” this year and if LaFollette had lived he would be sup- 


understood me better and praised nie less. 
He seems to think that I reject the Marx- 


that it is possible for the working class 
to benefit by increase of wages. On the 
contrary, I hold that Marx was right on 
these points. Either I expressed myself 
badly or Mr. Craig misread my article. 
On reading it over, I am compelled. to 
say that I think the fault is his and 
mine. 


If it were true that increase of 
enables the capitalist to charge a 
price for his goods, employers would not 
spend millions of money and stain their 
souls with blood, as they so often do, in 
resisting the workers’ demands for high- 
er wages. If it were true that increase 
of wages does not reduce profits, it would 
likewise be true that reduction of wages 
does not increase profits. Indeed, if this’ 
were true, the workers might as well con- 
sent to work for no wages at all, for then 
they could get back their product for 
nothing. , 


Mr. Craig is correct in one thing only 
—that is, in thinking that such theoreti- 
cal questions as his are of practical im- 
portance. The actions of our movement 
are at least very largely guided by its 
theories, If Socialists are mistaken or 
confused on vital points of economic the- 
ory, their actions are likely to. be inef- 
fective. If, as a matter of theory, we 
hold that real wages cannot be increased, 
that every increase in money wages re- 
sults in an equal or proportionate in- 
crease of the workers’ cost of living, then 
we cannot whole-heartedly co-operate 
with the labor organizations in what they 
hold to be the most importart part of 
their activities. And as a matter of historic 
fact, the prevalence among American So- 
cialists of the obsolete thecry which Mr. 
Craig advocates, and which he erroneous- 
ly imputes to me, has, on several. occa- 
sions, done much to prevent the growth 
of a good understanding between our-par- 
ty and the trade unions. ” 


Along with Mr. Craig’s letter’ Phe New 
Leader prints one from H. O. Russell of 
Nova Scotia, who raises the question of 
distribution in the co-operative com- 
monwealth. 


From a certain passage in my article, 
Mr. Russell implies that I accept Boer- 
nard Shaw’s view that equality of in- 
| come should, must, and will prevail. I 
did not mean to convey this impression 
—as, indeed, I did not mean to express 
any opinion on the subject—but I can 
quite well see how Mr. Russell could draw 
such an inference. As a matter of fact, 
I do not agree with Shaw. 

Mr. Russell asks whether Marx. ever 
definitely “subscribed to the idea of 
equality as a principle of Socialism.” The 
answer is that he did not. 

In his more widely known works, Marx 
hardly mentions the subject. But in the 
letter which he addressed to The Ger- 
man Social Democracy, criticizing the 
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| Program or platform adopted at the 
;Gotha Congress, he does take it up. He 


here declares quite categorically that, at 
least during an indefinitely long transi- 
tion stage, the return which each pro- 
ducer will receive will be proportionate 
to the work he performs. Beyond that 
transitional period, he seems to have 
seen the probability, not ‘of “equality of 
income,” but rather of the realization 
of the old communistic formula, “For 
each according to his capacities, to each 
according to his needs”—which in ‘effect 
means the disappearance of the problem 
of distribution through such an increase 
in the power of production as will as- 
sure abundance for all and such a trans- 
formation of folk-ways under the influ- 
ence of the new social environment as 
will make it a matter of indifference to 
A whether B gets more than he does, so 
long as A gets all he cares for. 

Speaking as a Marxian, let me-add that 
the mere fact that Marx has said this 
does not impose it upon us as an ‘article 
of faith. The important thing is not 
|just to know what Marx said, but to un- 
derstand why he said it. If we then see 
that he was right, well and good—his 
conclusions become ours; and if not, then 
it is our business to correct his error, as 
he was given to correcting his own er- 
rors when he discovered them. 

ALGERNON LEE 

New York, Sept. 30. 








Minor Parties in Arkansas 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark.—That the Social- 
ist Party is a factor in politics is. illus- 
| trated by the anxiety of the chairman of 
{the Republican State Committee, A. J. 
| Russell, to secure the cooperation of the 
| Socialist Party in bringing about the re- 
form in the electoral law so that minor- 
ity parties can be represented in fact as 
well as in theory on election commissions. 








porting your belovedTammany brave. 
Very well We will consider that 
contention also. 

It so happens that LaFollette four 
years ago considered this very ques- 
tion. Not that we accept your view 
that when the Democratic party has 
been baptized with the oodles of cash 
contributed by the Raskobs, Owens, 
Lehmans and duPonts that it has be- 
come “progressive.” Not at all, But 
we will assume that it has become 
what you say it is. In that event 
what did LaFollette think? Here are 
his words: 

“BUT EVEN IF BOTH REPUBLI- 
CAN AND DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TIONS HAD ADOPTED THOR- 
OUGH - GOING PROGRESSIVE 
PLATFORMS, THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE HAVE LEARNED THAT 
| NEITHER PARTY CAN BE TRUST- 
|ED TO KEEP ITS PROMISES.” 
| That is also the Socialist position, 
It does not leave you anything upon 
which to lean. You have crawled 
back into the rotten politics which 
LaFollette always fought. He is dead. 
Do not try to disgrace his name. It 
is not fair to the dead. Burn incense 
at the Tammany shrine and its prize 
exhibit if you will, but at least have 
respect for the man who cannot ans- 
wer your apostasy, 








I could wish that Archibald Craig had 


ian theory of value, and the corollary ; 





